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Indexes of Living Costs Abroad. The quarterly 
revisions, for 24 foreign cities, appear on pages 
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Principles of National Policy 


The present British wage policy was de- 


veloped from the Joint Statement of Intent on 


Productivity, Prices, and Incomes, signed 
in December 1964 by the Government and 


representatives of the Trades Union Con- 
gress (TUC) and employers’ organizations. 
In this document, the parties agreed that 
major objectives of national policy must be 
to: 


--Ensure that British industry is dynamic 
and its prices competitive; 

--Raise productivity and efficiency and, 
at the same time, keep increases in all forms 
of income in line with the increase in real 
national output; and 

--Keep the general level of prices stable. 


The TUC and the employer organizations 
also agreed with the Government’s propos- 
als set out in the White Paper on Machinery 
of Prices and Incomes Policy of February 
1965 (Cmnd. 2577) that the National Eco- 
nomic Development Council should keep 
under review the general movement of 
prices and money income, and that a tripar- 
tite National Board for Prices and Incomes 
(PIB) should examine such proposals for 
price or wage increases as the Government 
refers to it, as well as matters of longer 
term significance in the field of productiv- 
ity, prices, and income. The PIB must re- 
port on the compatibility of such proposals 
with the national interest, as defined by the 
Government after consultation with manage- 
ment and unions. Noone, however, is legally 








*By Kurt Braun of the Bureau’s Office of For- 
eign Labor and Trade. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF WAGE POLICIES 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM* 


obliged to comply with any recommendations 
in the PIB reports. The document establish- 
ing the PIB stated that the Government be- 
lieved all parties concerned would voluntar- 
ily cooperate with the Board, but that if they 
did not, the Government must consider giv- 
ing the Board statutory authority. 

From its establishment in April 1965 to 
December 1966, the PIB published 24 re- 
ports. Ten were on wages and salaries and 
14 on prices. 

A White Paper on Prices and Incomes 
Policy published in April 1965 (Cmnd. 2639), 
and subsequent pronouncements, outlined 
principles by which the PIB, and all parties 
concerned, should be guided to ensure that 
wages and salaries are kept in line with pub- 
lic economic policy. A norm of 3to3.5 per- 
cent was established as the average annual 
rate of increase of money incomes consist- 
ent, at that time, with stability in the gen- 
eral price level. The paper stated that, to 
achieve such consistency, more weight must 
be given to the norm thanto other traditional 
determinants of wages, suchas labor supply 
and demand, trends in productivity and prof- 
its of enterprises, comparisons with pay 
levels in other areas of employment, and 
changes in the cost of living. Moreover, the 
PIB, in applying the norm, must take into 
account not only increases in wage and sal- 
ary rates but also increases in costs re- 
sulting from reductions in working hours 
without loss of pay, from higher rates of 
pay for overtime or shift work, and from 
improvements in fringe benefits. Increases 
above the norm should be confined to ex- 
ceptional situations; for example, situations 
in which a greater increase would be nec- 
essary and effective to secure or prevent, 
in the national interest, a change inthe dis- 
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tribution of manpower. Exceptional pay in- 
creases should be balanced by below norm 


increases. 
Early Warning System 


The Government needed advance notice of 
proposed increases in prices and incomes 
to enable it to decide whether claims for 
higher prices or wages should be referred 
to the PIB. A voluntary “early warning” plan 
was established, therefore, as part of the 
system implementing the prices and in- 
comes policy. 

To carry out the plan, the TUC set up a 
special committee and urged its member 
unions to inform it of intended wage de- 
mands. The committee issues comments 
and suggestions regarding these demands 
to the unions concerned. On the management 
side, the Confederation of British Industry 
(CBI) agreed to collect information on 
claims and settlements and pass it ontothe 
Government without comparing the informa- 
tion with guideline criteria or intervening 
in specific decisions of its members. In 
view of this employer attitude, the TUC has 
contended that it exerts more influence on 
unions to control wage demands than the 
CBI does on its members; but the CBI has 
expressed doubts concerning the TUC’s 
power to discipline unions which might rebel 
against its policy. 

In 1966, the Government felt compelled 
to ask Parliament for legislation to operate 
a statutory, enforcible early warning system 
if the need should arise, as the document 
establishing the PIB had warned. Parlia- 
ment complied with the Government’s re- 
quest and, in the Prices and Incomes Act of 
August 14, 1966, gave the PIB statutory sta- 
tus and powers. In part II of the act, it pro- 
vided the Government with reserve power 
to discipline parties not complying with the 
voluntary early warning system. Up to the 
end of March 1967, the Government had not 


made use of this power. 


Under this enabling legislation, the stat- 
utory duty can be imposed upon individual 
employers and trade unions to report claims 
for higher wages or prices within 7 days; 
failure to do so can be punished byfine. The 
Board’s powers under the act apply also to 
settlements reached by negotiation or arbi- 
tration. Asettlement must not be imple- 
mented for 30 days after notice is given, 
unless the Minister concerned decides not 
to refer it to the PIB. A settlement referred 
to the Board must not be implemented, with- 
out the Minister’s consent, until the Board’s 
report has been published or until 3 months 
after reference, whichever is earlier. Vio- 
lation of these provisions, as well as trade 
union actions to compel an employer to do 
so, are offenses punishable by fine. 

These rules concerning early warning and 
implementation of settlements in effect pro- 
vide for a compulsory maximum delaying 
period of 4 months, during which the Gov- 
ernment and the PIB can attempt to outline 
terms for proper settlements. After the ex- 
piration of the waiting periods, the parties 
are technically free to implement any type 
of settlement, but partly owing to the eco- 
nomic situation, PIB reports have largely 
been accepted. 


A Twelve-Month Standstill 


By July 1966, the Government found that 
increases in incomes had considerably ex- 
ceeded the actual rise in productivity and 
that over 1 worker in4 were expecting a pay 
increase or reduction in hours, or both, dur- 
ing the next 12 months, usually under the 
provisions of a long-term agreement. Ac- 


cordingly, in the White Paper on Prices and 


Incomes Standstill (Cmnd. 3073), the Gov- 
ernment called for a breathing spell of 12 


months for production to catch up with in- 
creases in incomes. It proposed a general 
standstill for the 6 months ending December 
1966, in which price or income increases 
were so far as possible to be avoided alto- 
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gether, and a period of “severe restraint” 
for the first half of 1967, inwhichincreases 
may be justified only in particularly com- 
pelling cases. 


General Standstill. The general standstill 


was to apply to all increases in pay and to 
reductions in working hours without loss of 
pay. Pay increases and reductions in hours 
agreed upon before July 20, 1966, as well 
as contractual adjustments of pay for in- 
creases in the cost of living which were due 
during the absolute wage freeze, were tobe 
deferred by 6 months and, at least, until 
the end of 1966. 

At the same time, the Government thought 
it necessary to obtain legislation which 
would ensure “that voluntary support of the 
majority is not undermined by the actions of 
a few.” Accordingly, Parliament included 
such legislation in part IV of the Prices and 
Incomes Act of August 12, 1966. If the need 
should arise, the Government has authority 
to issue orders, enforcible by fines, requir- 
ing that, without Ministerial consent, com- 
pensation for specified kinds of work shall 
not be increased or exceed the rate paid by 
an employer before the start of the general 
standstill--July 20, 1966. 

When the Government felt that voluntary 
support of the standstill was not always 
forthcoming, it brought part IV of the actin 
operation on October 6, 1966, with subse- 
quent. Parliamentary approval. The motion 
approving the Government’s step passed by 
a majority of 68, with 28 Labour members 
abstaining. Activation of part IV meant that 
the Government, until August 1967, can is- 
sue statutory orders that ban any price or 
wage increases of which it disapproves or 
that roll back rises which have already oc- 
curred to their level of July 20, 1966. The 
Government has given clear indications that, 
after August 1967, it intends to activate the 
provisions of part II of the act dealing with 
noncompliance with the early warning 
System. 


Severe Restraint Period. The principles 
regarding wage policy in the second 6 months 
of the- wage standstill were laid down in the 
white paper of November 1966 on Prices and 
Incomes_S' still; = 
straint (Cmnd. 3150). It stated that the con- 
siderations affecting incomes policy: set out 
in the white paper of April 1965 must con- 
tinue to be in abeyance and that, in particu- 
lar, the norm for the annual rate of increase 
in money incomes must remain zero. In- 
creases during the present period of severe 
restraint can be justified only in exceptional 
cases meeting the criteria established in the 
white paper of November 1966, and even then 
only on a severely limited scale. These cri- 
teria refer to wage raises due to increased 
productivity, low living standards, scarcity 
of manpower, and wage comparisons. In- 
creases in pay or reductions in hours 
claimed on grounds of contribution to pro- 
ductivity must serve the national interest as 
well as the interests of the workers and man- 
agements concerned. (See LDA, March 1966, 
p. 7.) The Government will give a high pri- 
ority to pay raises for the lowest paid work- 
ers ifthe increases are genuinely confined to 
this category of workers and are not passed 
on to other workers. Pay increases to at- 
tract or retain manpower are justified only 
in the most exceptional cases in which a 
shortage of labor to undertake essential 
work cannot be met by more effective use of 
the available manpower. Pay increases on 
the grounds of comparison with the level of 
compensation for similar work elsewhere or 
on the grounds of narrowing pay differentials 
can be regarded as admissible only in ex- 
ceptional circumstances in which some im- 
mediate improvement in pay is imperative 
to correct a gross anomaly. Increases in 
pay or reductions in hours agreed upon be- 
fore July 20, 1966, and wage raises under 
escalator or reopening clauses due in the 
first 6 months of 1967 are to be deferred 
until at least July 1, 1967. The operative 
date of a commitment to increase pay or 
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reduce hours that has already been deferred 
under the rules which governed the absolute 
standstill in 1966 need not be deferred. 


Shortrun Economic Effects 


According to widely held opinion, the 
recent economic policy of the Labour Gov- 
ernment, of which its wage policy is anim- 
portant part, has produced, by and large, the 
expected shortrun effects. Ministry of La- 
bour figures covering manual wage earners 
show a slowdown in the wage level in 1966 
compared with the previous year. The aver- 
age level of full-time weekly rates of wages 
in the principal industries and services in- 
creased 3.3 percent, and normal weekly 
hours of work decreased 1.1 percent, caus- 
ing an increase of 4.4 percent in hourly rates 
of wages. Almost all this movement oc- 
curred before the Government’s announce- 
ment of the standstill in prices and incomes 
on July 20, 1966. After that date, only a small 
number of changes in wage rates and hours 
of work became operative under statutory 
wage regulation orders issued before July 
20. On the other hand, retail prices rose 1.1 
percent from the beginning of the freeze in 
July 1966 to February 1967. The introduc- 
tion of the selective employment tax (LDA, 
July 1966, p. 3) and the purchase tax raise 
of July 20, 1966, however, contributed to- 
ward the price increase. 


Labor and Employer Attitudes 


Labor. The effect of the Government’s 
policy on the movement of wages is attrib- 
utable in no small measure to cooperation 
by the labor movement despite widespread 
opposition in organized labor to this policy 
and, even more so, to measures taken toim- 
plement it. According to the TUC General 
Council, it endorsed the white papers be- 
cause of the Government’s commitment to 
prepare a national plan and its demonstrated 
intention to take actionto improve the living 


+ 


standard of the poor. The TUC further de- 
fended its subsequent acceptance, despite its 
opposition to legal compulsion, of the Gov- 
ernment’s power to enforce certain pro- 
visions of the Prices and Incomes Act by 
referring to the climate of national emer- 
gency and the pressure of the balance-of- 
payment crisis existing at the time. Finally, 
the TUC justified its reluctant acquiescence 
regarding the standstill measures, in the 
face of their rejection by important unions 
and labor leaders, by stating a desire “not 
to stand aside and leave to the Government 
to act unilaterally.” Union cooperation also 
is indicated by the fact that there were fewer 
strikes in 1966 than in 1965, despite oppo- 
sition to various features of the wage policy, 
rising labor unrest, and forced nonfulfill- 
ment during the freeze of prior commit- 
ments to raise pay. With the exception of 
1962 and 1963, the strike record for 1966 was 
the best for the last 10 years. There were 
1,944 work stoppages in progress (including 
14 which had continued from 1965), ascom- 
pared with 2,365 (including 11 which had 
continued from 1964) in 1965. The total num- 
ber of workers involved in all stoppages in 
1966 was about 542,000, including 115,000 
workers who were indirectly involved (i.e., 
thrown out of work at the enterprises where 
the stoppages occurred, but not themselves 
parties to the disputes). The corresponding 
total for 1965 was about 876,000 workers, 
including about 195,000 workers indirectly 


involved. 
The TUC reacted indifferently. tothe cri- 


teria laid down in the white paper on severe 
restraint; thus, it was issued without TUC 
endorsement. Yet the TUC pays heed to the 
white paper in its day-to-day operations and 
has urged the unions to use “caution and 
self-discipline” as long as part IV of the 
Prices and Incomes Act remains in force. 
Thus, the TUC incomes policy committee, 
which resumed examination of wage claims 
after temporary suspension under the total 
wage standstill, has warned a number of the 
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unions which it advised to proceed with bar- 
gaining that their claims would not be ac- 
ceptable until after the end of the severe 
restraint period. 


Employers. The president of the Confed- 
eration of British Industry, on the other 
hand, has stressed that the early warning 
system, at present, is voluntary and, hence, 
that no legal duty exists to supply the Gov- 
ernment with information about wage and 
price rises. Although acknowledging the 
need for continued restraint, the CBI, like 
the TUC, has felt unable “wholly to endorse” 
the criteria laid down in the white paper on 
severe restraint. 


What of the Future? 


Both the CBI and the TUC want the Gov- 
ernment to withdraw from what they regard 
as unwarranted wage control, however much 
they recognize the desirability of keeping 
wages in line with productivity. Both demand 
that, in the future, they should be able to bar- 
gain under their own voluntary system with- 
out Government intervention, and for this 
purpose, they are seeking agreement on a 
joint view regarding acceptable wage and 
price movements. However, a substantial 
number of interested people oppose their de- 
mand on the ground that traditional freedom 
of action of labor and management has, in the 
past, not secured the objectives agreed upon 
in the Joint Statement of Intent on Produc- 


tivity, Prices, and Incomes. 
The Government, after consulting with the 


CBI, the TUC, and other interested parties, 
will give general guidance to those nego- 
tiating settlements to take effect when the 
severe restraint period has expired. As to 
poststandstill measures to implement the 
wage and price policy, the Government 
appears to be opposed to total control over 
wages and prices as well as to full exclusion 
of the Government from influence on wage 
and price determination. 





The TUC General Council in late Feb- 
ruary decisively rejected any idea that Gov- 
ernment compulsory powers be extended 
after the end of severe restraint on June 30. 
It adopted a motion calling for the abandon- 
ment of wage legislation and penalties and 
urging the implementation of theTUC’s own 
voluntary scheme. This was followed on 
March 2 by the overwhelming endorsement 
of the TUC policy by the TUC-affiliated 
union executives’ conference. After this 
conference, a speech by the Prime Minister 
welcomed the TUC’s decision and acknowl- 
edged that the voluntary approach must 
eventually prevail. It also indicated that, 
though part II of the Prices and Incomes Act 
would be brought in as a bulwark against 
wage pressures after the end of “severe 
restraint” on June 30, the delay period would 
be “negotiable.” A possible compromise of 
6 months instead of 12 is now thought prob- 
able. The Government’s insistence on con- 
tinued intervention in wage and price mat- 
ters is partly due to its distrust of the 
TUC’s ability to control dissident unions 
ignoring the norm. But the Government is 
expected to stop short of giving statutory 
force to PIB findings, despite indications to 
the Board’s chairman that this should 
be done. 

A white paper of March 22, 1967, set- 
ting out policy for the 12 months following 
the period of severe restraint, stated that 
the “nil norm” for wage increases would 
continue but that the prestandstill criteria 
for increases in exceptional situations would 
be restored. As mentioned previously, these 
cover increases in productivity; the need for 
keeping or attracting workers to a particular 
industry in the “national interest”; con- 
ditions where wages are considered toolow 
to maintain a reasonable standard of living; 
and where it is necessary in the national 
interest to bring wages up to the level paid 
for comparable work elsewhere. Cost of 
living as a sole criterion was excluded, and 
furthermore, at least a year must elapse 
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between increases. Salary increases for 
added experience, increased responsibility, 
and special effort would be allowed. On 
prices, the white paper said that a rigid 
form of control would be against the inter- 
ests of economic efficiency, and it placed 
greater emphasis than before on the impor- 
tance of price reductions. Price increases 
could be justified where output could not be 
increased sufficientlv to absorb higher labor 
costs; where unavoidable increases incosts 
of materials, fuel, and services could not be 
offset by greater efficiency; in case of un- 
avoidable increases in capital production 
costs; and where companies, after every 
effort to reduce costs, had not secured suf- 


ficient capital to meet home and overseas 
demand. On profits and dividends, the paper 
stated that any apparently excessive growth 
in these would be referred to the Prices and 
Incomes Board. 

Economics Minister Stewart stated the 
Government’s belief that the country wanted 
no return to a “free-for-all.” He illustrated 
the need for continued restraint by pointing 
to the probability that national growth for 
the year would be unlikely to exceed 2 per- 
cent but that wages, without restraint, would 
rise by 6 percent by the endofthe year, not 
counting wage drift, and that some 12 million 
workers would be in the pipeline for 
increases. 
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The “People’s Republic of China,” situated 
in the eastern end of mainland Asia, has an 
area of 3,800,000 square miles, larger than 
the United States including Alaska and 
Hawaii. The population, which exceeds 750 
million, is increasing at an estimated annual 
rate of 2.0 to 2.2 percent, or from 16 to 20 
million persons a year. By 1985, experts 
predict that, at the current rate of growth, 
the population of Communist China may 
reach 1 billion. 


Factors Affecting Labor 


Political. The country is under the dicta- 
torship of the Chinese Communist Party, 
which exercises control through parallel and 
interlocking governmental bodies (including 
security forces) and mass organizations. 
The Chairman of the Party, Mao Tse-tung, 
heads the 19-man Politburo and the Standing 
Committee, the most powerful Party organs, 
which are elected by the Party’s 19-member 
Central Committee, which in turnis elected 
by the National Party Congress. The Party, 
through interlocking memberships, controls 
the 60-member State Council (headed by 
Premier Chou En-lai), the most important 
element inthe formal government structure. 
The State Council is elected, pro forma, by 
the 1,226-member legislature--the National 
People’s Congress. According to the Consti- 
tution of 1954, a new legislature is elected 
every 5 years and is to meet annually; it has 








*This is one of a series of brief notes on la- 
bor conditions in foreign countries. It revises 
Labor Digest No. 20, published in 1963. Unless 
otherwise stated, this article reflects conditions 
in Mainland China before the outbreak of the so- 
called Cultural Revolution, a violent intraparty 
dispute beginning in mid-1966. 
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not met since December 1964. Late in 1966 
and early in 1967, both the Party and the 
Government underwent purges associated 
with the “Cultural Revolution.” 


Economic. The country, primarily agri- 
cultural, has a socialized planned economy. 


The third 5-year plan (1966-70) emphasizes 
modernization of industry (particularly 
those industries related to defense) and the 
achievement of economic self-sufficiency, 
although the basic orientation toward agri- 
culture is retained. No targets for the 1966- 
70 plan have been made public, but the dis- 
ruption of the economy in 1966-67 undoubt- 
edly has interfered with attainment of any 
established goals. In 1965, the gross national 
product (GNP) was estimated to be US$74 
billion, or slightly less than US$100 per 
capita. Agriculture accounts for about 40 
percent of the GNP, manufacturing for 20 
percent, and another 40 percent is produced 
in services, transport, trade, construction, 
and mining. The principal agricultural prod- 
ucts are grain--chiefly rice and wheat-- 
and hogs. Among other products, China pro- 
duces coal, steel, textiles, leather, cement, 
and agricultural implements. 


Social. About 95 percent of the population 
are Han Chinese. China’s more than 50 
ethnic minorities account for about 40 mil- 
lion people. Most of these minorities live in 
the border regions; they include Moslems in 
the northwest, Mongols in the north and 
northeast, Chuangs in the south and Tibet- 
ans in the southwest. The main traditional 
beliefs are Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Taoism. The Party and the Government, in 
line with their ideological and economic 
development goals, are attempting to alter 
social patterns, including the elimination of 
traditional beliefs and religions. 














The literacy rate for the working age pop- 
ulation rose from 20 percent in 1949 toa re- 
gime claim of almost 80 percent in 1964. The 
regime claims that almost all children of 
primary school age in urban areas are at- 
tending schools. Attendance in rural areas, 


however, is probably substantially less. Ac- 


cording to available evidence, an estimated 
107 million are in primary schools, includ- 
ing 17 million in “part-study, part-work” 
primary schools, and 7 million are inordi- 
nary middle schools. All schools were 
closed in August 1966 to enable students to 
participate in the Cultural Revolution. Pri- 
mary and secondary schools were reopened 
in March 1967 and universities are sched- 
uled to resume classes in September 1967 
under reforms emphasizing political indoc- 
trination and increased “practical” work. 


Manpower and Employment 


Employment and Unemployment. Esti- 
mated civilian employment in 1964 was about 
331 million, or slightly less than 45 percent 
of the total population and about 75 percent 
of the working age population. About 285 
million, or about 85 percent of all workers, 
were engaged in agriculture. Estimated non- 
agricultural employment was 46 million, a 
drop of 11 million from 1958; this drop is 
attributed to the reduction of economic ac- 
tivity, particularly in manufacturing and 
construction, resulting from the failure of 
the 1958-60 “Great-Leap Forward” (an at- 
tempt by the regime to accelerate economic 
growth and achieve a rapid transition to 
communism.) In manufacturing and con- 
struction, estimated employment dropped 
from 29 million in 1958 to 14 million in 1964. 
There was an increase in employment in 
services, from 9 million in 1958 to 10 mil- 
lion in 1964, reflecting mainly an expansion 
of employment in education, health, and fi- 
nancial services. Women accounted for 20 
percent of nonagricultural workers and em- 
ployees in 1966. 














Although there are no precise data on un- 
employment, which is mostly urban, large 
numbers of workers were idled when the 
Great Leap Forward collapsed in 1960. Re- 
covery has been sufficient to reemploy only 
a few of those who lost their jobs during that 
period and to absorb only asmall number of 
new entrants into the labor force since that 
time. Because of this situation, the regime 
has attempted to move labor to the rural 
areas. In 1960-62, the regime claimed that 
over 20 million workers were transferred 
to the countryside. The political and labor 
disturbances of 1966-67 also may have 
caused sufficient economic dislocation to 
contribute to continuing unemployment. 


Productivity, Skills, and Training. Al- 
though annual per capita income is less than 
US$100, industrial productivity is rising, 
especially in the regime’s priority sectors: 
Heavy industry, including military pro- 
duction, and science-connected industries. 
The regime claims (without revealing the 
basis for its figure) that production-worker 
productivity increased'14 percent in 1964. 
Nevertheless, continued high productivity 
increases are hampered by the failure, thus 
far, of the regime to resolve (a) the conflict 
between political reliability and technical 
competence in managers and (b) the dispute 
over types of incentives for workers, which 
is currently a main difference between Party 
factions. Productivity gains in agriculture 
have not been as great as in industry. 

Correspondence and night schools offer 
free high school and college-level courses 
in language, literature, science, statistics, 
technology, and other subjects. Upgrading 
for skilled, technical, and professional 
workers is mainly achieved through on-the- 
job training, rather than through vocational 
education. Effective operation of China’s 
system of vocational training schools and 
technical institutes has been restricted by 
a lack of equipment consistent with changing 
technology and of qualified teachers. 
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The expansion of higher and professional 
education has also been slow. Not more than 
1.5 percent of college-age youth are in insti- 
tutions of higher training. Only 110,000 fully 
trained physicians were graduated in the 16 
years between 1949 and 1965, but consider- 
able progress has been made in training 
nurses, public health workers, and others. 


During the same period, approximately 


75,000 science and engineering students 


were graduated annually from universities, . 


colleges, and specialized institutions. 


Labor Standards 


Labor Legislation. Workers are guaran- 
teed certain rights (such as the right to work) 
in the Constitution. However, the only formal 
basic legislation is the Trade Union Law of 
1950, which provides that all “wage workers” 
shall have the right to form labor unions. The 
law specifies that all unions must register 
with the All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions (ACFTU), which is an arm of the 
Party and the Government and is responsible 
for carrying out their directives. Details of 
trade union structure and functions are 
spelled out in the 1957 ACFTU constitution. 

A system of social insurance, set forthin 
State Council regulations, covers workers 
and employees in Government agencies, 
mining, manufacturing, railroads, shipping, 
and construction. It provides for work- 
injury and disability benefits (including 
medical treatment), free medical care for 
the worker and his family, death benefits, 
old-age and retirement benefits ranging 
from 50 to 70 percent of a worker’s wages 
(men may retire at 60, women at 55, with 15 
years of service), and maternity benefits 
(including 56 days’ leave before and after 
confinement and free medical care). It also 
provides for hospitals, sanitariums, rest 
homes, and day nurseries. Other regulations 
cover wages, piece rates, bonuses, paid 
holidays, 2 to 3 weeks of annual leave, ap- 
prenticeship, dismissal, and settlement of 
labor disputes. 





The bulk of the working population, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, is unaffected by 
labor legislation. Primary responsibility 
for the much smaller scale welfare services 
for agricultural workers rests with the basic 
agricultural production team. 


Administration and Practice. Techni- 
cally, the Minister of Labor and the trade 
unions oversee the enforcement of labor 
legislation and regulations. The Party dic- 
tates policy and legislation and is respon- 
sible for enforcement through the trade 
unions and Party and Government agencies. 
The enforcement of labor standards varies 
considerably, depending on Party and Gov- 
ernment policies, economic conditions, and 
the status of the establishments involved. 


The chief agency for manpower allocation 
under Party and planning agency directives 
is the Ministry of Labor. Enforcement of 
manpower policies is accomplished mainly 
through pressure and persuasion and, where 
necessary, through incentives or the with- 
holding of such necessities as ration cards. 





Wages, Prices, and Level of Living 


In the spring of 1966, monthly cash earn- 
ings reported in industry ranged from US$26 
to US$30. These reflect only slight increases 
over previous years. Cash earnings are sup- 
plemented by numerous fringe benefits and 
pay in kind, including subsidized rents. 

Despite the regime’s stated policy that it 
intends to narrow differentials between 
urban and rural workers and manual and 
white-collar workers, substantial differ- 
ences continue to exist. In early 1966, a full 
professor, according to observers, earned 
US$135 per month, a lecturer or technician 
US$38, and office workers US$30 to US$34. 

Agricultural workers are paid both in 
cash and kind. A system of work points de- 
termines how much each worker will receive 
after the harvest is sold (the state receives 
a share), other costs deducted, and an 





amount laid aside for capital accumulation. 
Prices have been controlled and, until the 
end of 1966, were fairly stable. 


Labor Organizations 


The All-China Federation of Trade Un- 
ions enforces Party policies and Govern- 
ment laws and regulations in the labor field 
and exercises control and surveillance at 
the establishment level. It supervises labor 
discipline, pushes plan fulfillment, pro- 
motes the spread of the Communist spirit 
through a system of spare-time courses in 
literacy, communism, the teachings of Mao, 
and otherwise supports the Party line. It 
operates the system of social insurance, de- 
pendents’ allowances, and welfare, and is 
involved in labor safety, housing, and cul- 
tural activities. 

As of early 1967, the status of the ACF TU 
was unclear. Its officers had come under 
attack by supporters of Chairman Mao; its 
offices were taken over by them, and for a 
time, its publication (Workers’ Daily) was 
suspended. 

The leading body of the ACFTU normally 
is the All-China Congress of Trade Unions, 
which, under the ACFTU constitution, is 
convened by the Executive Committee every 
5 years; however, there has been no Con- 
gress since 1957. The Executive Committee, 
with 130 full members and 60 alternate 
members, meets twice a year. The Presid- 
ium, a 30-man body within the Executive 
Committee, actually runs the organization. 


The ACFTU claimed a membership of 21 
million in 1963. It is organized on industrial 
and geographical lines. There are 16 known 
national industrial organizations. Most of its 
members are in organizations representing 
workers in education, communications, for- 
estry industries, urban handicrafts, and 
state and heavy industries. Regional feder- 
ations coordinate activities of all unions 
within their areas. 

The ACFTU belongs to the Moscow-dom- 
inated World Federation of Trade Unions, 
but its ties have been strained by friction 
between the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Re- 
public of China. 


Labor-Management Relations 


Collective bargaining does not exist inthe 
Western sense, because the workers are 
considered the collective owners of all prop- 
erty and, hence, the employer. Each farm, 
commune, and industrial establishment has 
a committee that is usually composed of 
managers, engineers, technicians, union, 
and Party representatives; the committee is 
primarily concerned with the fulfillment of 
quotas rather than worker welfare, whichis 
provided for by Government regulation. In- 
dividual grievances and problems are han- 
dled by worker committees, headed by a 
Party member, or the establishment com- 
mittee. Theoretically, the Labor Ministryis 
the ultimate authority on “labor disputes.” 
Strikes are technically illegal, but during the 
confusion of the Cultural Revolution, there 
were widespread stoppages. 
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ISRAEL -AFRICA 


Israel Aids African Manpower Develop- 





ment. Israel's recent experience in 
development has been increasingly used 
since 1958 to aid the new African coun- 
tries which seek rapid development of 
general, trade union, and cooperative 
education; training in agricultural and 
other fields; establishment of youth 
organizations; and participation of women 
in community affairs. Israel is _ con- 
tributing to manpower development through 
education and training and through in- 
dustrial and agricultural development 
projects. About half of her overall in- 
ternational activities involve assist- 
ance to African countries. 


1. Education and _ Training. Many 
Africans have received formal and ad- 
vanced education and training in in- 
stitutes inIsrael that have been estab- 
lished especially for foreigners (LDA, 
March-April 1964, pp. 1-4). Many other 
Africans have received abasic education 
in their home countries through the 
assistance of Israeli experts. In 1965, 
over 1,000 African students attended 
courses in Israel. Most of them were 
being trained to assume middle-level 
positions as administrators, techni- 
cians, and professionals in projects 
usually gotten underway in their home 
countries by Israeli experts. Several 
institutions in Israel have special 
English-language courses leading to de- 
grees in medicine and engineering. The 
joint Israeli-Kenya School of Social 
Work in Machakos, Kenya, trains social 
workers and community field workers in 
2-year courses. 

The Afro-Asian Institute for Coopera- 
tive and Labor Studies, financed by 
Israel's General Federation of Labor 





(Histadrut), has conducted 14 regular 
international courses and 20 special 
Seminars since its establishment in 


1960. This activity has produced 1,100 
graduates from 75 countries, two-thirds 





from African countries. Students at the 
Institute have included representatives 
of national labor and cooperative organi- 
zations and senior government officials. 
In the last few years, the European 
Economic Community, the AFL-CIO, and 
European trade union organizations have 
provided a number of scholarships for 
African students at the Institute. 
Since 1960, more than 1,000 African 
agricultural instructors and supervisors 
have attended courses given by the For- 
eign Training Department of the Israel 
Ministry of Agriculture. The courses 
included extension service methods, 
organization and management of farm 
settlements, agricultural cooperation, 
credit, community development, and rural 
planning. Courses are planned for 20 
participants and last from 4 to 6months. 
Israeli experts have helped organize 
youth movements in 11 African countries. 
These movements give unemployed and un- 
trained youth basic courses in reading, 
writing, and civics, and provide vo- 
cational training, particularly in ag- 
riculture. In Malawi, the national youth 
movement has been reorganized by six 
Israeli experts into clubs, with a 
membership of 40,000 throughout the 
country. They are led by 1,000 specially 
trained monitors. The activities of 
Malawi's youth movement have been in- 
corporated into the national secondary 
school curriculum. Several hundred of 
the members have volunteered to partici- 
pate in national self-help programs. 
Israeli experts have also been called 
upon to serve African countries through 
specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. In 1965, about 40 experts were 
members of missions under contract to 


construct water supply and sewerage 
systems, for example. 
At the request of newly independent 


African countries, the Defense Ministry 
of Israel, inconnection with a military 
training program, organizes and trains 
African youth for greater participation 
in economic and cultural activities. In 








the Ivory Coast, as an example, activi- 
ties include the "Service Civique," 
which combines the National Service and 
agricultural training features of the 
Nahal program for Israel's youth. At 
five training farms, Israeli officer- 
agriculturists train about 1,000 members 
-a year. Israeli experts arealso assist- 
ing with the development of a National 
Youth Movement in the Ivory Coast. In 
this nonpolitical movement, youths are 
trained to develop "a sound mind in a 
healthy body" and encouraged to devote 
themselves to nationbuilding. The Women's 
Service of the Ivory Coast was also es- 
tablished with Israeli guidance. Its 
object is to raise the status of women 
in society and assist them tocontribute 
more to the social and economic life of 
the country. 

African women have also been trained 
in Israel to function more effectively 
in community affairs, such as_ health, 
education, and cooperatives. The Mt. 
Carmel Training Center, operated by the 
Department of International Cooperation 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and 
the Municipality of Haifa, has given such 
training to about 700 Africans, mostly 
women, 


2. Development Projects. Manpower 
training is an important aspect of 
Israel's economic development projects 
in African countries. Histadrut, in its 
capacity as the country's largest entre- 
preneur, assists African manpower devel- 
opment through several subsidiary com- 
panies, chiefly its construction firm 
Solel Boneh. This firm has built roads 
and constructed public buildings and 
hotels using a labor force recruited 
from the African country where the con- 
struction is taken place. It has helped 
to improve the skills of local engineers 
and foremen and has introduced modern 
business organization and construction 
techniques. Some of its African em- 
ployees have received technical training 
in Israel. 

Joint enterprises are formed by com- 
panies in the public sector of Israel 
and ‘African countries. The Israeli 





partner provides the manager and under- 
takes to train managerial and technical 
staff From among the African personnel 


of the joint company, sometimes by 
organizing courses on the spot, inother 
cases by arranging for training facili- 
ties in Israel. In Ghana, for example, 
the Black Star Shipping Line was estab- 
lished some years ago as a joint enter- 
prise. The Israeli firm managed the 
company and trained the sailors and land 
personnel. The Ghana Government now 
has complete financial control of the 
company, but the Israeli company still 
has ties with the line through a manage- 
ment contract. Other joint companies 
are now operating in Nigeria, the Ivory 
Coast, and Sierra Leone. 

Public and private Israeli building 
firms arenot only constructing but also 
operating hotels and modern housing 
facilities in Liberia, the Ivory Coast, 
Tanzania, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, the 
Malagasy Republic, and Kenya. In this 
manner, they provide on-the-job training 
to local employees. Israel-African part- 
nerships also provide industrial employ- 
ment and training intechnical and mana- 
gerial skills for local Africans in a 
plastics factory in Dar-es-Salaam, Tan- 
zania, anda pharmaceutical plant in 
Leopoldville, Congo. 

Over 600 Israeli experts served in 27 
African countries in 1965 in agriculture, 
hydraulic engineering, medicine, educa- 
tion, youth organization, and various 
other fields. While these experts are 
planning and operating projects inAfri- 
ca, African personnel are being trained 
in Israel, as mentioned earlier, to staff 
the projects and gradually assume re- 
sponsibility for them. An example of 
such dovetailing is aneye clinic in Li- 
beria (Monrovia), which was set up by 
Israeli experts and taken over by Afri- 
can physicians and nurses. This experi- 
ment was so successful that it is being 
repeated in Tanzania, Malawi, and Ruanda. 
Other examples are the development of bee- 
keeping inSenegal and an antituberculo- 
sis campaign in the Congo Republic (Braz- 
zaville).--U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv; Israel 
Economist, June-July 1966, Supplement. 
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WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 








CANADA 


Guaranteed Retirement Income and Med- 





ical Care Insurance Laws Enacted. Two 
statutes enacted by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment in December 1966 provide for major 
expansion of the Canadian social secu- 
rity system. One law guarantees a 
monthly income of C$105 (US$97) to every 
aged person through income supplements 
to benefits presently received under the 
old-age pension plan of 1951 and the 
wage-related contributory insurance pro- 
gram enacted in 1965. (See LDA, October 
1965, pp. 1-3.) The other creates a 
medical care insurance program for most 
of Canada's citizens under a Federal- 
Provincial system that isto be financed 
by Federal Government grants covering 
about half of the costs of the medical 
care services provided. Both programs 
are to be administered by the Dominion 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare. 





1. Income Legislation. Under new 
amendments to the Old-Age Security Act 
of 1951, the Government, beginning in 
1967, will pay up to C$30 a month in 
income supplements to pensioners 68 years 
of age orolder who are already entitled 
to receive the regular universal pension 
of C$75, as provided under the still 
pertinent provisions of the original law. 
(The pensionable age will be 67 in 1968, 
66 in 1969, and 65 in 1970 and thereafter. ) 
The amount of the supplement will be re- 
duced by C$l for every C$2 of "other 
income,"' as defined in the Canadian In- 
come Tax Act and received inthe previous 
calendar year. The aim of the present 
legislation is to ensure that each aged 
Canadian receives a monthly income of 
at least C$105. 

Some 1967 retirees will receive not 
only the universal flat-rate pension 
(which is payable to all Canadian pen- 
Sioners regardless of employment status, 
current income, means, or previous earn- 
ings) but also earnings-related benefits 





due to their brief participation in the 
contributory pension insurance program 
set up under the Pension Act of 1965 and 
made effective in January 1966. The new 
law authorizing the payment of income 
supplements was designed primarily to 
help these pensioners whose earnings- 
related benefits, payable for the first 
time in 1967, will be very low in the 
contributory system's early years of 
operation. The payment of income supple- 
ments is, therefore, an interim measure 
which will terminate in 1976, when the 
contributory pension program will become 
fully effective and will provide a max- 
imum monthly pension of C$104. 

Starting in 1968, the maximum supple- 
ment will be expressed as 40 percent of 
the universal pension then payable and 
not as C$30 a month. If the universal 
pension is raised above the percent C$75 
level, either by automatic adjustment 
for increases in the cost of living or 
by Parliament, the maximum amount of the 
supplement will likewise increase. The 
reduction rule concerning “other income" 
will still apply. 

To receive the supplement the pensioner 
must submit a formal application, accom- 
panied by a statement of his income for 
the preceding year, to the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 

In 1967, about 900,000 persons are 
expected to benefit from income supple- 
ments totaling between C$260 and C$280 
million; the estimate for 1970 is about 
C$385 million. Persons leaving Canada 
for permanent residence elsewhere may 
receive the supplement for 6 consecutive 
months following the month of their de- 
parture. 


2. Medical-Care Legislation. The new 
medical care insurance program is effec- 
tive July 1, 1968. Like the fFederal- 
Provincial hospitalization-insurance 
program of 1957, the program provides 
for Federal grants to the Provinces for 
about half the cost of approved Provin- 
cial plans. After 1 year of operation, 














a Provincial plan must cover 95 percent 
of its residents. The costs of medical 
services are to include doctors' fees 
and charges for related services such 
as dental and chiropractic care. Bills 
for services rendered will be sent for 
payment to the public authority, or its 
designated agent, instead of the pa- 
tients. The amount of the Federal con- 
tribution to a particular Province will 
be equal to 50 percent of the per capita 
cost of approved programs in all par- 
ticipating Provinces multiplied by the 
average number of insured persons in that 
Province during the year. Under this 
formula, therefore, a Province may re- 
ceive more or less than half of its med- 
ical costs from the Federal Government. 

To qualify foraFederal grant, a Pro- 
vincial medical-care insurance program 
must: 

--Be a statutory program established 
by the Provincial legislature; 

--Cover 90 percent of the residents 
of the Province in the first year and 
95 percent thereafter; 

--Not impose a residence requirement 
or waiting period of more than 3 months; 

--Provide for the payment of services 
given to residents temporarily absent 
from the Province and to persons moving 
to another participating Province during 
the minimum residence or waiting period 
imposed by that Province; 

--Cover all services medically re- 
quired, except as provided under other 
Federal or Provincial laws; 

--Provide for uniform terms and con- 
ditions under which insured services are 
furnished, including "reasonable compen- 
sation"; and 

--Be operated on a nonprofit basis by 
a public authority appointed by the Pro- 
vincial Government. 

If all 10Provinces participate in the 
program during the first year, the cost 
will be about C$700 million.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Ottawa. 





EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION 


New Committee to Study Labor Problems. 





Coopetation between the countries of the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 
entered a new field recently with meetings 
in December and February of the Economic 


and Social Subcommittee of the Consult- 
ative Committee. This new subcommittee 
was set up by the EFTA Council in 1966: 
"To examine and, where appropriate, make 
recomnendations on economic and social 


problems which: (a) result from struc- 
tural or other changes, brought about 
by the process of integration in the 
EFTA market, inthe economy of individual 
countries and of EFTA as a_ whole; or 
(b) are otherwise of importance to the 
process of integration in the EFTA mar- 
ket, and are referred tothe subcommittee 
by the Council." 

In the past 3 years there has been 
some concern in EFTA trade unions about 
the consequence in EFTA of economic 
integration. Changes, sometimes exten- 
sive, must be expected in the structure 
of production and distribution in the 
EFTA countries. 

The proposal to establish an economic 
and social subcommittee was first placed 
on the agenda of the EFTA Consultative 
Committee in January 1965 by Sir Harry 
Douglass, British trade union leader and 
current chairman of the British Trades 
Union Congress. Some members of the 
committee questioned whether the work 
of such a subcommittee might not overlap 
with similar work already underway in 
other international organizations. They 
also questioned whether the presence of 
Government representatives might not 


‘ inhibit recommendations on policy. Pro- 


ponents of a special EFTA subcommittee 
argued that the institution of the free 
trade area created a special context 
for the examination of these problems. 
They also stressed that article 2o0f the 
Stockholm Convention included, among the 
objectives of EFTA, the promotion of 
"full employment... and continuous 
improvement in living standards." 

The subcommittee will be tripartite 
in composition, including employer, 
trade union, and Government represent- 
atives. Each EFTA country will send 
three representatives to the subcommit- 
tee. The problem posed by Government 
participation has been solved by pro- 
viding that the official representatives 
should not participate in, nor’ share 
responsibility for, any recommendations 
of the subcommittee, although they may 
take full part in its deliberations. 
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Sir Harry Douglass was unanimously 
elected chairman of the new subcommittee. 
He suggested as a first topic for study 
that, "in view of the redeployment of 
productive resources, including labor, 
consequent on the introduction of free 
trade within EFTA, the subcommittee 


should investigate the need and methods 
for improving labor mobility, both 
between sectors of industry and geograph- 
ically, including relevant social bene- 
fits, and with special regard to re- 
training of manpower."'--EFTA Reporter, 
February 4, 1967. 
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Labor Aspects of the Economy in 1966 
Summarized. In its economic report for 
1966, the Central Statistical Office of 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers an- 
nounced that national income had in- 
creased 7.5 percent over 1965 (appar- 
ently with the help of a record harvest) 





and that real per capita income had 
risen more than 6 percent. The latter 
was nearly twice the average annual in- 
crease during the 7-year plan period, 
1959-65. 

The increases in industrial output 
and labor productivity during 1966 were 
identical to those in 1965. Output rose 
8.5 percent (instead of the planned 6.7 


Production of Selected Commodities in the Soviet Union, 1966 














1966 production 

Commodity Production, 1966 asa percent of 

1965 production 
Steel. .ccccccccccccsccvccces 96.9 million metric tons 106 
Coal. ccccccccccccscccscccces 585 million metric tons 101 
Crude Ofl.cccccccccccccccces 265 million metric tons 109 
Electric pOwer.sesecccecceee 545 billion kilowatt hours 108 
COMENE. ccccccccscecscccecece 80 million metric tons 110 
PADES . .ccccscevesccccccssess 3.5 million metric tons 110 

Trucks, buses, and passenger 

CESS. 0c 6iicg Shkb ses 00000 675 thousands 110 
TraCtOrS.ccccccccccccccccces 382 thousands 108 
Cotton fabricS....ccccccceee 5,701 million square meters 104 
Woolen fabricS.....ccccecees 509 million square meters 109 
Leather footwear...ccccceces 522 million pairs 107 
Clocks and watches.......ee- 32.4 million 106 
Radios and radio-phonographs 5.8 million 113 
Television SetsS....ccccecees 4.4 million 121 
Household refrigerators..... 2.2 million 132 
Household washing machines.. 3.9 million 113 
Motorcycles and scooters.... 753 thousand 104 
WORE cc ccccncsesncsececaces 10.8 million metric tons 108 
Granulated sugar.....ceecees 9.7 million metric tons 88 
Canned foodS...ccccccccccecs 7.4 billion cans 105 





Source: Pravda [Truth, Communist Party Daily], January 29, 1967, pp. 1-2; and 
Moscow News Supplement of February 11-18, 1967, pp. 14-14 
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percent), and labor productivity 5 per- 
cent. 

The average monthly monetary earnings 
of all wage and salary earners were 99 
rubles (US$110), or 3.6 percent more 
than their average in 1965. It was 
claimed that Government expenditures for 
free consumer services and other bene- 
fits raised average monthly earnings to 
a total of 133 rubles (USS$148). 

Retail sales in state and cooperative 
outlets had increased, in comparable 
prices, 8.7 percent; however, it was 
stated that the demand for consumer 
goods could not be met, specifically 
for certain types of clothing, footwear, 
household chemicals, furniture, build- 
ing materials, and refrigerators. The 


reported large increase in personal 
savings of 22 percent over 1965 would 
appear to confirm Soviet newspaper 


accounts of consumer resistance to buy- 


ing goods of poor quality and their 
willingness to wait until desirable 
goods, including the more expensive items 
like television sets, furniture, re- 
frigerators, and even passenger cars, 
appear in stores. Production data for 
1966 is shown in the table on the pre- 
ceding page. 

The population for January 1, 1967, 
was given as “over 234 million." This 
would indicate an increase of about 2 
million during 1966, or about 1 million 
less than in 1965. No explanation was 
given for the decline in population 
growth. The annual increase in the 
average number of wage and salary earners 
also dropped--from 3.6 million in 1965 
to 2.8 million in 1966. Wage and salary 
earners totaled 79.7 million in 1966.-- 
Soviet Press. 











NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Population Control Becomes Major Gov- 
ernment Concern. A sample census taken 
in May 1966 indicates that the annual 
average rate of population increase 
since May 1960 was 2.6 percent. During 
that period, the population rose from 
25,984,101 to 30,083,419, At the present 
rate of growth, the population will rise 
to 35 million by 1970, 45 million by 
1980, and 52.5 million by 1985. 

The problems of a rapidly increasing 
population have become a major concern 
of the Government. Absorption of addi- 
tions to the labor force by agriculture 
is unlikely because underemployment is 
already high in the densely populated 
cultivable areas. The formation of suf- 
ficient capital tocreate jobs in indus- 
try or services, required by an increasing 
urban labor force, may not be possible 
in vigw of the Government's commitment, 
in answer to public demand, to the im- 
provement .of education, health services, 
and social insurance. 
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Until 1962, President Nasser had re- 
peatedly rejected the need for population 
control measures asa "Western idea" and 
adhered to the solution of increased 
economic growth for a greater population. 
However, in the National Charter of May 
1962 he declared that the population 
“increase constitutes the most dangerous 
obstacle that faces the Egyptian people 
in their drive toward raising the levels 
of income and production inan effective 
and efficient way," and "family planning 
deserves the most sincere efforts sup- 
ported by modern scientific measures... 
regardless of the effects which may re- 
sult from the experiment." 

For several years, the Government 
tested the public reaction to, and suit- 
able methods of, birth control. A na- 
tional campaign to check the population 
rise began in 1965 with outside assist- 
ance. Some help has come from the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Sweden 
and from agencies of the United Nations, 
but the greatest outside contributions 
have been Ford Foundation grants, total- 
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ing nearly $1 million. The long-range 
campaign is to be carried out through 
more than 2,000 national health centers. 

The results of the campaign will depend 
on the strength of traditions favoring 
large families, religious beliefs, early 
marriage, and the easy divorce of women 
who do not bear children. An Egyptian 


population expert has estimated that a 
family planning program would be success- 
ful if a publicity campaign effectively 
influenced 4 out of 10 families, and 
resulted inl out of 10 couples employing 
some means of family limitation within 
5 years.--U.S. Embassy, Cairo, andU.A.R. 
Press Reports. 














AFRICA 








ALGERIA 


Government Signs Training Agreements 
With International Agencies. On Novem- 
ber 16, 1966, the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Affairs signed a vocational train- 
ing agreement with the United Nations 
and the International Labor Organization. 
The agreement modified a Special Fund 
vocational training project begun in 
December 1965. The main objective of 
the new program is to develop training 
courses for office employees and auxil- 
iary personnel, such as warehouse mana- 
gers and stock clerks. 

On the following day, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Agrarian Reform signed 
an agreement with the United Nations and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) establishing a Special Fund train- 
ing program in farm management. The 
program, focusing on a critical need in 
Algerian agriculture, is designed to 
train nearly 7,000 agricultural special- 
ists over a 4-year period. During the 
first year, the FAO is expected to pro- 
vide 19 experts who will train about 100 
instructors. During the next 3-years, 
the FAO experts and their trainees will 
open 15 training centers andtrain 1,000 
farm managers, 800 bookkeepers, 200 
accountants, 4,000 supervisors, and 100 
technicians forthe socialist sector and 
200 agricultural agents for the private 
sector.--U.S. Embassy, Algiers. 











GHANA 


GTUC Opens Labor College. The Ghana 
Trades Union Congress (GTUC) opened its 





new Labor College on January 31, 1967, 
and began classes immediately. Located 
in the former Accra headquarters of the 
Communist-oriented All-African Trade 
Union Federation (AATUF), the college 
will devote its first 6 weeks to basic 
trade union courses for senior officers 
of GIUC's l16affiliated national unions. 
For the present, lecturers will be 
drafted from the ranks of the GTUC and 
the Institute of Public Administration. 
GTUC Secretary General B. A. Bentum also 
plans to invite labor specialists of 
various embassies in Accra to speak on 
labor movements and developments in their 
countries.--U.S. Embassy, Accra. 





KENYA 


Asian Entrepreneurs Form Industrial 
Development Corporation. In 1966, the 
Africendo Industrial Development Corp., 
Ltd. (AIDECO), was established under a 
mutual assistance agreement drawn up by 
a number of prominent Asian businessmen 
in East Africa and the National Indus- 
trial Development Corp. of India. The 
corporation will conduct market and 
feasibility studies for new small indus- 
trial establishments inKenya and assume 
responsibility for providing training 
and technical assistance to Indian and 
African youths. The formation of AIDECO 
was prompted by Government warnings that 
Africanization of commerce was not pro- 
ceeding fast enough. 

In recent years, the Kenya Government 
has initiated programs for encouraging 
more Africans to establish themselves 
as private entrepreneurs, and it has 
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attempted to induce Asian and other non- 
African businessmen to participate in 
this endeavor. The corporation is de- 
Signed to strengthen the position of 
the Asian community in East Africa by 
establishing aviable Asian-African net- 
work of common interests. Although 
Asians constitute a small percentage of 
Kenya's total population (2 percent in 
mid-1966), they have for years predom- 
inated in the country's wholesale and 
retail industries. Though the Asians 
have established modern forms of distri- 
bution, especially in the rural areas, 
and have stimulated production and trade, 
their willingness to employ or accept 
Africans as partners or investors in 
commerce or other enterprises has caused 
resentment. 

AIDECO's field of interest will be in 
the small- and medium-scale industrial 
establishments which are developed and 
managed inthe industrial "estates" plan 
of the Kenya Government. (The five in- 
dustrial development areas in the plan 
will include fully serviced plots and 
buildings which can be used by less ex- 
perienced Africans with relatively small 
capital resources for starting a profit- 
able enterprise.) The corporation has 
two major objectives: The development 
of small-scale industries by Asian busi- 
nessmen experienced in trade and commerce 
and participation at all operational 
levels by greater numbers of Africans. 
The corporation will develop industrial 
projects, for which it will provide 
financial assistance, offer management 
guidance, and assist in acquiring tech- 
nical skills, machinery, and equipment 
for their operation. 

The Government's principal financial 
instrument for the Africanization pro- 
gram in the commercial and industrial 
sectors is the Industrial and Commercial 
Development Corporation (ICDC), which 
assists Africans in industry and trade 
in equity participation and loans. The 
ICDC is also responsible for establishing 
the industrial estates.--U.S. Embassy, 
Nairobi. 





TANZANIA 


in the Civil Service 
Tanzanians held 


Africanization 
Reaches High Level. 
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nearly 93 percent of all Government jobs 
by late 1966. Since independence in 1961, 
Government plans to place Tanzanians in 
positions formerly held by non-Tanzanians 
--"localization"--raised the proportion 
of Tanzanians in the higher and middle- 
level positions from one-fourth to two- 


thirds. The proportions rose from 26.1 
percent in 1961 to 38.5 percent in 1962, 
48.9 percent in 1963, 57.2 percent in 
1964, 62.5 percent in 1965, and 67.5 
percent inJune 1966. These figures were 
issued by the Minister of State of the 
Central Establishment Division (CED). 
The CED is responsible for the planning 
and implementation of the localization 
policy for civil service workers. 

Plans of the CED ensure that students 
studying abroad on scholarships and re- 
turning to Kenya must work for the Govern- 
ment for specified periods in such fields 
as agriculture, economics, education, 
engineering, medicine, and science. In 
1966, nearly all graduates of the Univer- 
sity of East Africa (formed by the 
University College of Dar es Salaam; 
Makerere College, the University College 
of East Africa in Kampala, Uganda; and 
Royal College in Nairobi, Kenya) were 
placed in Government. According to the 
Minister's report, nearly 1,600 Tanzanian 
graduates abroad were scheduled to re- 
institutes abroad were scheduled to re- 
turn to Tanzania and take up higher and 
middle-level Government positions in 
1966 through 1968. 

During the last 2 years, 14 career 
service plans, covering occupations from 
professional engineering to secretarial 
and accounting staff, were developed 
within the civil service. A _ civil 
servant participating in a plan can ad- 
vance from the lowest to highest post 
through ability and hard work. 

The Civil Service Training Center at 
Dar es Salaam, established in 1962, has 
played an important role in training 
local personnel for Government service. 
More than 5,000 full-time Government 
workers completed training at the Center 
by the end of 1966. In addition, a 
mobile training team from the Center 
conducts countrywide refresher courses 
for clerical staff. Funds for a new 
extension to the Center have been pro- 
vided by the Ford Foundation to meet 
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future demands for in-service training. 
Government Ministries also conduct var- 
ious in-service training programs to im- 
prove the efficiency of the civil service; 
3,318 participated in their programs in 
1966. 


To achieve CED's goal of a highly 
skilled civil service staffed by Tanzan- 
ians, the CED Minister emphasized the 
need for civil servants to participate 
in self-development by study and formal 
training.--U.S. Embassy, Dar es Salaam. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 


Educational Reform Planned. The Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party 
is considering reforms in the educational 
system, according to Japanese press re- 
ports from Peking. 

The reforms are aimed at greater polit- 
ical orientation of the school system, 
increased selection of students based 
on class origin, and more practical ex- 
perience for students in order to give 
them a personal feeling of participation 
in the building of communism. The plan 
covers policies regarding school admin- 
istration, admission, attendance, cur- 





ricula, requirements for graduation, 
selection of researchers, vacations, 
rules governing teachers' activities, 


and salaries. 

Under the plan, school administration 
will be taken from the "experts" (the 
professional educators) and placed under 
"Cultural Revolution" committees com- 
posed of students and teachers. The 
committees will be guided by pertinent 
Party organizations. The formation of 
the school committees and operation of 
the schools are supposed to be modeled 
after the Anti-Japanese Military and 
Political University, which was estab- 
lished in Yenan after the "long march" 
in the mid-1930's. This university was 
administered without professional edu- 
cators. 

According to the plan, "selection for 
admission shall be based on political 
background."' Preference will be given 
to children of "workers, peasants, and 
soldiers (including revolutionary lead- 
ers)." When necessary, textbooks and 


other costs incurred by these students 
will be subsidized. At the postsecondary 
level, the Party will decide who goes on 
to the university or to technical schools 
and who goes into urbanor rural employ- 
ment. Examinations for entrance into 
higher schools will be abolished and 
greater weight given to the student's 
politics. "If they pass the test on 
ideology, they can move onto higher 
schools or be given permission for early 
graduation." 

The period of school attendance will 
be reduced. The student will receive 
8 instead of 12 years of elementary and 
secondary schooling. Some university 
courses will presumably be reduced to 2 
years, in linewithearlier reforms, when 
the regime felt that the longer schooling 
would interfere with the productive ac- 
tivity of students. In addition, students 
will spend at least 1 year in training 
on farms, in factories, or in military 
units. They shall "acquire political ide- 
ology" before receiving their diplomas. 

The part-study, part-work system is 
to be expanded. Full-time secondary 
schools will become half-work, half- 
study schools. Under this system, stu- 
dents will spend part of their time in 
formal study and the remainder working. 
The system was developed during the 
"Great Leap Forward" to add tothe labor 
force and, at the same time, give stu- 
dents work experience. Universities and 
colleges in the cities will be moved to 
rural and suburban areas to enable stu- 
dents to engage in productive work where 
needed. A special point is made that 
"literary departments shall be moved to 
farm villages first of all." 
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The curricula also are to be revised. 
The teaching of Mao's doctrines "shall 
be absolutely compulsory." Some courses, 
such as politics, Language, and history, 
are to be combined and other courses will 
be dropped. Nursing courses at the medi- 
cal schools are to be abolished; these 
schools will train "medium level" doctors 
who will first serve as nurses and then 
become doctors. Physical training courses 
will not be abolished, but will take on 
a military character, since the instruc- 
tors will be from the Armed Forces. 

Examinations will be abolished; student 
theses in engineering courses will also 
be eliminated because they have no prac- 
tical value and are “harmful legacies 
left behind by the bourgeoise. Free 
discussion shall be the principal theme, 
and education and guidance will be sub- 


ordinate.'"' Graduation, as noted earlier, 
comes only after study and a period of 


work. In addition, the student must be 
rated by workers, peasants, and soldiers 


before he will be admitted to higher 
schools of learning or will be assigned 
to work. 


A new plan, based on ideological and 
work attitudes and family needs, will 
replace the present system of salaries 
and svecial treatment for professors and 
teachers. Ranks such as teacher, head- 
master, lecturer, assistant professor, 
and professor will be abolished. Teach- 
ers will not be permitted to spend their 
time writing scholarly papers; instead, 
they are to do "revolutionary work." 
In addition, they cannot voluntarily 
leave their teaching posts.--Japanese 
Press Reports From Peking. 











LATIN AMERICA 








VENEZUELA 


Old-Age Pensions and Survivor Benefits 
Added to Social Security. In 1966, the 
Congress added old-age insurance and 
survivorship benefits to the social se- 
curity system and started the merger of 
the social insurance program for Govern- 
ment workers with the national system. 
The law, which went into effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1967, covers all wage and salary 
workers with the exception of domestic 
servants and temporary workers. Three 
million employees are covered by the 
expanded system. 

The modified law, prepared with the 
assistance of the International Labor 
Organization, retained the provisions 
entitling employees to medical assistance 
and cash benefits for physical disabil- 
ity. It extended the sickness and acci- 
dent benefits to Federal, State, and 
municipal Government employees, but put 
off medical assistance coverage until 
the agencies now providing them with 
such services are incorporated into the 
national system. 
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The expanded program, like its prede- 
cessor, is financed through employer and 
employee contributions and Government 
subsidy. The tax rate for employees was 
raised to 4 percent of their earnings; 
the new rates for employers is from 7 
to 9 percent of wages and salaries, ac- 
cording to the degree of risk involved 
in the work. 

Under the new pension provisions, in- 
sured male employees will be eligible 
to receive old age pensions at 60 years 
of age and women at 55, provided they 
have made contributions for a minimum 
of 750 weeks. The pension will amount 
to the same as the disability benefit-- 
a basic sum plus 30 percent of the last 
wage or salary earned. Employees who 
have not accumulated 750weeks' payments 
will have the choice either of waiting 
until they have made the required number 
of payments or of receiving a lump sum 
equivalent to 10 percent of the total 
earnings on which insurance contributions 
were paid. 

A pension will be paid to the survivors 
of an employee whose death was job- 
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connected, or who died while receiving 
a disability or old-age pension, or who 
died of a natural cause, so _ long as he 
had made a minimum of 750 weekly insur- 
ance payments in his lifetime. Eligible 
survivors include the widow, all single 
children under 14 (or up to 18 if they 
are students), and totally disabled 
children. Pensions will also be paid to 
childless widows over 45 years of age 
and to widowers over 60, or younger if 
totally disabled. Payments will be 
calculated ona percentage of the pension 
the employees would have received for 
disability or old age. 

The law made some changes in the pro- 
visions fordisability benefits. Insured 
employees unable to work because of 
temporary disability, sickness or acci- 
dent, will be paid, as in the past, a 
daily allowance, to be fixed by regula- 


tion, for up to 52 weeks. The basic 
allowance was changed, however, to a 
stipulated sum plus 30 percent of the 


wages or salary. Employees who have made 
more than 750 weekly insurance payments 
will be paid on a higher scale. If an 
employee is completely disabled, the 
allowance may be upto 50 percent of his 
previous wage. A disabled person (one 
who has lost two-thirds of his capacity 
to work for a long period of time or 
permanently) will receive a cash allow- 


ance, provided he has paid 100 weekly 
fees in the last 3 years of employment 
and a total of 250 weekly fees since he 
began to work. If the disability is the 
result of a work-connected accident or 
illness, he will receive the allowance 
regardless of employment duration. Oc- 
cupational accidents or illnesses entitle 
employees to orthopedic treatment for 
as long as necessary tocorrect the dis- 
ability. If an employee discontinues 
the treatment voluntarily, he will lose 
his right to an allowance. 

The original social security law was 
enacted in 1940, and the system began 
operating in 1944, first in the Federal 
District. The system now maintains 26 
dispensaries, 42 clinics and 16 hospitals 
with 1,650 beds, in addition to another 
630 beds rented from Government - supported 
hospitals. Three hospitals were under 
construction in 1966 in the cities of 
Caracas, Valencia, and Barquisimeto, 
with a total of 1,130 beds. The system 
hires about 8,000 employees, including 
1,845 doctors. 

The National Government pays for the 
construction of hospitals, clinics, dis- 
pensaries, and for equipment and admin- 
istration out of the budget of the Labor 
Department, which administers the social 
security system.--Venezuela Up-to-date, 
Fall 1966. 








LABOR STATISTICS ON SPAIN * 


Explanatory Note 


The primary responsibility for the 
collection and publication of national 
Statistics for Spain belongs to the 
Instituto Nacional de Estadistica [Na- 
tional Institute of Statistics]. Major 
sources for labor statistics are the 
Anario Estad{stico de Espana | Statistical 
Yearbook of Spain|, the annual Encuesta 
Sobre _ Poblacién Activa [Survey of the 
Labor Force], the monthly Bolet{nMensual 
de Estadistica [Monthly Bulletin of Sta- 
tistics |, and the quarterly Salarios 
[Salaries]. 























Manpower. The quarterly labor force 
sample survey, conducted by the National 
Institute of Statistics, is the major 
source of comprehensive manpower statis- 
tics. (See tables 1-5.) The survey was 
first taken in the second quarter of 
1964, and is designed to cover nearly a 
l-percent sample of family households. 
The sample is drawn from population 
census units using a stratified two-stage 
sampling design. Census units of less 
than 2,500 persons each, stratified by 
Province and 11 socioeconomic categories 
(e.g., urban or rural, primarily resi- 
dential or industrial, and type of in- 
dustry), constitute first-stage sampling 
units. Dwelling units constitute the 
second-stage sampling units. In 1965, 
906 census units, randomly selected so 
that each of the 50 Provinces and 11 
socioeconomic categories was proportion- 
ally represented by population, were 
included in the sample each quarter. An 
equal number of units (151) was surveyed 
every other week during the quarter. 
Within each unit, 75 households were 
randomly selected, giving a total quar- 
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terly sample of 67,950 households. 
Twenty percent of the sample units are 
replaced every quarter. Estimates of 


the population by Province and socio- 


economic category are used to weight 
survey results. 
The cities of Ceuta and Melilla are 


not surveyed, but estimates for them 
are included in the statistics for the 
country. In 1965, the survey sample was 
adjusted to include military barracks 
and collective residences (boarding 
houses and residential hotels). 

Information is collected concerning 
the demographic, social, and labor force 
characteristics of the noninstitutional 
population 14 years of age and over. In 
particular, the questions asked cover 
employment status, occupation, class of 
worker, industry, number of hours worked, 
reasons for working fewer than 45 hours, 
any secondary occupation, and details 
about the situation of the unemployed. 
The information refers to the calendar 
week immediately preceding the survey 
date, except for military conscripts, 
for whom the data apply to the period 
immediately before their induction. 

The employment status of the population 
is determined by each respondent's con- 
cept of his principal activity during 
the survey week. Employed persons are 
those who state they were self-employed 
or that they had jobs either as paid em- 
ployees or as unpaid workers ina family 
enterprise, including persons who were 
temporarily laid off during the survey 
week or who were temporarily on leave. 
Unemployed persons are those without 





* See Labor Developments Abroad, October 
1963, pp. 22-29, for an earlier compi- 
lation of Spanish statistics. 

















Indices (Madrid, 








jobs who state they were seeking work. 1/ 
Persons classified as employed or unem- 
ployed constitute the labor force. Per- 
sons classified as not inthe labor force 
but who worked 1 hour or more or who 
sought work during the survey week are 
referred to as marginally active. 

All employed persons areclassified by 
industry, occupation, and class of worker 
according to the job held during the 
survey week. Persons with two or more 
jobs are listed in their principal job. 
Military conscripts, if previously em- 
ployed as civilians, are listed as em- 
ployed persons not at work in the last 
civilian job held. The experienced un- 
employed are classified by their last 
employment. 

Employed persons are also classified 
by the number of hours they worked during 
the survey week. Hours worked refers 
to the hours actually worked, excluding 
all hours paid for but not worked. For 
persons with more than one job, only 
the hours worked on the principal job 
are included. 











Registered Unemployed. The registered 
unemployed (table 6) are defined as all 
persons aged 14to60 years who are reg- 
istered at the national employment of- 
fices as being without work and willing 
to work for theminimum salary specified 
in the labor regulations for their pro- 
fession or occupation. They include 
previously employed persons who have 
certificates of termination from their 
former employers and persons seeking work 
for the first time. The figures relate 
to the last working day of each month. 





Hourly Earnings. The source of data 
on hourly earnings (tables 7-8) is a 








1/ For some purposes, persons who did 
some work in the survey week but who 
were without work and seeking work at 
the time of the survey are included with 
the unemployed. 

2/ For a complete description, see 
Salarios ano 1963 (Madrid, Instituto 
Nacional de Estad{stica, 1964). 

3/ For a complete description, see 
Coste de la Vida, Nuevo Sistema de Numeros 
Instituto Nacional de 
Estad{stica, 1962). 








quarterly sample survey of establishments 
conducted by the National Institute of 
Statistics. The sample is drawn from 
the registration list of the Mutualidades 
Laborales, which is a group of private 
labor mutual benefit societies organized 
for the operation of a supplementary 
social insurance system. Average earn- 
ings are obtained for both wage and 
salary workers, classified by skill 
level, industry, and sex. 2/ 


Cost-of-Living Index. The cost-of- 
living index (table 9) is computed as a 
base-weighted arithmetic average of 
price relatives. The weights and se- 
lected items were derived from the re- 
sults of a family expenditure survey 
conducted during March 1958 among fami- 
lies with anannual income not exceeding 
80,000 pesetas (US$1,333). The survey 
covered 4,200 families consisting of 
married couples, with or without chil- 
dren, or widows and widowers with chil- 
dren, in 50 capital cities, 60 munici- 
palities of more than 20,000 inhabitants, 
and 140 municipalities of fewer than 
20,000 inhabitants. 

Price data for 227 items are collected 
by agents in the 50 Provincial capitals 
of Spain, Ceuta, andMelilla, and in 123 
other municipalities. In the 50 capital 
cities and in 6 municipalities with a 
population over 100,000, retail prices 
are collected three times a month for 
food items, monthly for clothing items 
and utilities, and quarterly for almost 
all other items. In the remaining munic- 
ipalities, retail prices are collected 
monthly for food items and quarterly for 
all other items. Rent quotations are 
taken quarterly for accommodations con- 
sisting of four rooms, kitchen, and 
bathroom. Adjustments are made for sea- 
sonal fluctuations in the availability 
of fresh produce by reassigning the per- 
centage weights among other food items 
within constant category weights. 3/ 





Family Expenditures. The family ex- 
penditure data in table 10 are from a 
household survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Institute of Statistics from March 
1964 to March 1965. The survey covered 
an 0.25-percent sample of households 
(about 20,000 households) during the 
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year. The sample included both family 
and single person households; no limi- 
tations were imposed regarding family 
size or marital status, income level, 
employment status, or occupation of the 
head of the household. The average number 
of persons in each household was 3.94. 

The average annual household income 
was 75,139 pesetas (1 peseta=US$0.1666) ; 
64 percent had incomes below 72,000 
pesetas, 15 percent had incomes between 
72,000 and 96,000 pesetas, and 21 percent 
had incomes above 96,000 pesetas. The 
middle range of income per household fell 
between 54,000 and 60,000 pesetas. The 
sample was distributed acoording to the 
occupation of the head of household as 
follows: 


Percent 
All occupations.........-. 100 
Farmers and agricultural 

WOTKELE ss ivecivccseodocsdecesoc 27 
Employers, own-account workers, 

and professional workers..... 14 
Manual WOrkerS....c-ceccccccees 30 
Administrators and white- 

COllar workers. ..ccisessiciss 10 
Service personnel.........seee% 4 
Professional military.........+. 2 
NOt QCtive..scccccccsvccsccccce 12 
Unclassified. ..scccssscccvccoss 1 


About the same number of households were 
located in rural municipalities of fewer 
than 10,000 inhabitants and in Provincial 
capitals and municipalities with popula- 


that number (48 and 52 


percent, respectively). 
A certain number of households’ were 


tions exceeding 


surveyed each week during the survey 
year. They were drawn according to random 
sampling methods from lists of selected 
census units with nomore than 2,500 in- 
dividuals. The units were classified 
into 11 categories according to size of 
municipality, type of economic activity, 
and various other characteristics. Fifty 
census units were chosen to be surveyed 
each week. The units were distributed 
by category and Province as follows: 
(a) A set number of units was chosen 
from each of the 11 categories in pro- 
portion to the overall population dis- 
tribution, and (b) one unit was located 
in each of the 50 Provinces. The number 
of households surveyed in each unit was 
in proportion to the population of the 
Province living in units of the particular 
category. The distribution of units was 
designed so that, at the end of the year, 
the sample had been drawn from the ll 
categories and 50 Provinces in proportion 
to the overall distribution of the popu- 
lation. (The cities of Ceuta and Melilla 
were excluded.) Information was gathered 
by means of a questionnaire. Each house- 
hold was requested to provide a detailed 
listing of the small daily expenses for 
the survey week, estimates for the pre- 
vious month of regular monthly expenses 
and irregular small expenses; and esti- 
mates for the whole year of large ex- 
penses occuring less frequently. 
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Table 1. Spain. 








Employment Status of the Noninstitutional Population and Employment by 
Type of Industry and Class of Worker, 1965 














were [Labor force survey. Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 
survey I Annual average 
random Employment status Ist and 3d ach Bo 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter th Male | Fenale 
lected sexes 
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cated Professionals and independent 
umber businessmen 4/..ccscccccccccececcccccee| 1,495.6] 1,458.8} 1,472.6 1,461.0} 1,472.1] 1,335.2 136.9 
Independent workers 4/.ecccccccccccsecece 31.9 33.1 48.8 43.4 39.3 32.5 6.8 
t was Wage and salary wWorkerS...sececsececeeeee| 1,057.5} 1,165.2] 1,092.9} 1,128.7} 1,111.0) 1,035.3 75.7 
F the Private S€CtOrescessccccccccecccccccece! 1,032.5} 1,144.3} 1,075.3] 1,109.4) 1,090.4; 1,015.0 75.4 
~u 1 Public SeCtOrecsccccccccccccccccccosese 25.0 20.9 17.6 19.3 20.6 20.3 3 
-uiar Family workers 5/.cccccccccccccccececcees| 1,256.3} 1,357.9} 1,385.7] 1,280.9) 1,320.1 694.7 625.4 
5 was UnknOWN . ccccccccccccccccccccceccscesocece 3 2.1 1.2 1.3 1.3 9 4 
year, ? 
Nonagricultural industries 6/........ esceee| 7,682.1] 7,794.0) 7,823.4] 7,813.0} 7,778.0} 5,719.1} 2,058.9 
1e ll Employers 3/ccccoccccccsestcsscsovescuces|, 205061 256.9) 257,51 Gln aeeaee, Seas 20.7 
"tion Professionals and independent 
0 pu - businessmen 4/..cccccrccccceseccecccece 842.1 878.2 900.7 889.8 877.6 670.0 207.6 
Independent workers 4/.eccccccsscecescees 186.9 187.4 178.1 175.4 181.9 118.7 63.2 
illa Wage and salary workerS.ecccececececeeces| 5;983-8| 5,996.5] 6,002.9] 6,009.0] 5,998.1] 4,488.7} 1,509.4 
ered Private S€CtOTseccccccececccccccccesces| 5,287.9] 5,296.7] 5,330.8] 5,329.4] 5,311.2] 3,940.6] 1,370.6 
use- Public SeCtOr.cecescccrccccccccccscccce 695.5 699.8 672.1 679.6 686.9 548.1 138.8 
Family workers S/ecccccccccsccseccevseces 412.0 459.9 477.6 453.3 450.8 196.0 254.8 
iled Unknow cosccionsocedcsbestasaneuseuaswed 11.7 15.1 6.8 20.2 13.4 10.2 3.2 
for 
Unemployed .ccccccccccccccesccvccessscccccvese 268.7 167.0 160.5 154.0 187.6 162.5 25.1 
pre- Percent of civilian labor force.......e0- 2.3 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.6 1.8 9 
nses Previously emplovyed.cccccccccccceccccccccce 240.5 149.7 146.2 139.3 169.0 149.3 19.7 
sti- Seeking first job.cccccccrcccccccccccccsscee 28.2 17.3 14.3 14.7 18.6 13.2 5.4 
ex- Not in the labor force.s.scececcceccesecccccevece| LL, 343.3] 11,211.6) 11,255.4]11,355.6]11,291.5] 1,935.9] 9,355.6 
Marginally ACtivecsecceccccccccccevecceseseses 90.5 88.5 117.7 110.2 100.2 21.0 79.2 
Employed ..csccesessoe Aveda ee Choeees means ude 45.0 55.1 82.8 83.8 66.6 10.8 55.8 
Less tnan 15 hourS....eeeeee cocccccccccee 16.4 13.9 13.3 16.5 15.0 2.9 12.1 
15 hoursS. OF: MOTE ss cccovecnccccececcseawns 28.6 41.2 69.5 67.3 51.6 7.9 43.7 
Seeking Work. ccccccccccccccccccsccccoscceese 45.5 33.4 28.9 26.4 33.6 10.2 23.4 


























1/ Career military only. Military conscripts are 
classified according to their previous civilian employ- 
ment status. 

2/ Includes agriculture, livestock, hunting, and 
forestry. 

3/ Persons who employ lor more persons and pay them 
a regular wage, salary, or commission, 

4/ Persons who have no employees or who are only 
assisted by family members who donot receive a regular 
salary. 








5/ Includes unpaid family workers and those who re- 
ceive some salary less than the prevailing rate. 
6/ Includes persons unclassified by industry. 


Source: Encuesta Sobre Poblacién Activa, 1965 
(Madrid, Instituto Nacional de Estadfstica), 1966, pp. 
3-5, 19, 29, 37-79, 53, 63, 71-73, 87, 97, 105-107, 
121, 131, 139-143, 155, and 165. 











Table 2. Spain. 


[Labor force survey. 


Persons 14 years of age and over) 


Labor Force and Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sex, 1965 






































Labor force (thousands) 1/ Labor force participation rate 2/ 
Age group 
Both Male Female Both Male Female 
sexes sexes 

All age groupSecccccccccee 12,065.2 9,134.3 2,930.9 51.7 82.5 23.9 

14 VEars.cececcccccccccccccccees 139.2 96.4 42.8 28.7 38.8 18.1 
PORTS POMS... hock oc ok buewese 1,472.5 944.4 528.1 56.7 72.6 40.7 
20-64 years.cececccccccccvcceces 9,941.6 7,710.5 2,231.1 58.1 94,1 25.0 
20-34 VeEars.ccccccccccccrcscere 3,521.8 2,611.8 910.0 61.1 93.3 30.8 
20-24 yearSecececcvcceccvecs 1,360.7 905.6 455.1 65.8 87.0 44.8 
25-29 YEaATS.cccccccccccccccs 966.2 747.0 219.2 59.5 95.4 26.0 
30-34 -yearS.crcsccocccccsceve 1,194.9 959.2 235.7 57.6 98.2 21.4 
35-54 VEarsecccccccccccvvccsece 4,739.4 3,774.4 965.0 58.5 97.4 22.8 
35-39 YEATS.ccccccscdocceses 1,293.8 1 05243 241.5 58.4 98.4 21.0 
GOrEEVYOBTE cc cvercccesuedese 1,305.8 1,042.0 263.8 59.4 98.1 23.2 
45-49 yearSccocccccccccccces 3079.0 852.9 226.1 58.7 97.5 23.5 
50-54 yearS.cccccccccsccvcce 1,060.8 827.2 233.6 57.2 95.2 23.7 
55-64 YORTSccccccccavccccesees 1,680.4 1,324.3 356.1 51.7 87.2 20.3 
35-59 VEATSeeescccccescveses 956.5 753.1 203.4 55.6 92.3 22.5 
60-64 yearSecsccccccccccoves 723.9 571.2 152.7 47.2 81.3 17.9 

65 vears and OVEF.cccccecscevces 511.9 383.0 128.9 16.3 28.9 7h 
65-69 VeEarsS.cccceccscvcccecece 328.0 249.0 79.0 26.7 46.0 11.5 
70 “years Gnd OVET ss s.0'0'0 00 6660 183.9 134.0 49.9 9.6 7.1 4.4 
1/ Includes the Armed Forces, Source: Encuesta Sobre _ Poblacidn Activa, 1965 


2/ Labor force as percent of population. 
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(Madrid, Instituto Nacional de Estadfstica), 1966, pp. 


139-140, 

















Table 3. Spain. Civilian Labor Force and Employed Persons, by Industry and Sex, 1965 


[Labor force survey. 


In thousands j 




















‘ Emp loved 
Labor force Employed persons persons 
Industry at work 
Both Male Female Both Male Female Roth 
sexes sexes sexes 
All industriesS.ccccocccccceccccccccccvees| 11,970, 3} 9,039.4 | 2,930.9 | 11,782.71 8,876.9 | 2,905.8 | 11,331.2 
Agriculture, livestock, hunting, and forestry..| 4,088.7)/ 3,238.2 850.5 | 4,004.7} 3,157.8 846.9 | 3,860.4 
Fishing. cccccccvvecccccccvcccessessccssssssesee 108.4 104.5 3.9 107.2 103.3 3.9 97.1 
Coal MINing.ccccccccccccccvcccsvcccccscsveccsvcs 89.7 88.8 9 89.2 88.3 9 84.6 
Other mining and quarrying.ccecccecseveseeececs 80.4 79.0 1.4 79.2 77.8 1.4 76.2 
Manufacturing. scicncs decccvicccvocisecdecesdeteds) 2eaeOwsTe ylebes 745.5 2,869.2) 2,131.5 T3767 2,754.7 
Food, beverages, tobacCO..ccrccccccccececcces 389.4 275.3 114.1 382.5 271.9 110.6 370.3 
Textilesccccccccccccccccccccvcccccccssscseese 322.7 141.0 181.7 318.1 138.5 179.6 312.4 
Leather products, including footwear.....seee 414.7 144.7 270.0 411.9 143.3 268.6 398.5 
Wood products, including furmiture......eeeee 277.3] 263.0 14,3 274.9} 260.8 14,1 262.3 
Paper and cardboard. .cccccccccccccccscccccsese 38.4 27.8 10.6 38.1 27.5 10.6 36.4 
Printing, publishing, and related industries. 92.6 76.4 16.2 92.4 76.2 16.2 89.0 
Chemicals, rubber products, and petroleum 
and coal derivatives. .cccccccccccccccccccse 199.5 151.4 48.1 198.4 150.6 47.8 192.0 
Glass, ceramics, and clay construction 
PFOGUCES . cccccccccceccecresseecrsenccccccee 168.5 159.2 9.3 167.1 157.8 9.3 160.9 
Metal products, excluding machinery......eee- 442.0} 416.0 26.0 439.0} 413.1 25.9 416.3 
Machinery and electrical productS.....ecceeee 199.3 172.5 26.8 198.5 171.8 26.7 188.4 
Transportation equipment. .cccecccccceseccees 272.1 263.6 8.5 268.6; 260.1 8.5 250.9 
Other manufacturing industries. ...ecceceeeees 80.2 60.3 19.9 79.7 59.9 19.8 77.3 
Construction and public WorkS..ccccceceeccevces 957.6} 947.1 10.5 932.2) 921.8 10.4 883.3 
Electric, gas, water, and sanitary services.... 97.1 92.9 4.2 96.3 92.1 4.2 92.9 
Wholesale and retail trade. ..ccccccccccccsccecsecce| 1,237.0 790.4 446.6 1,229.8 784.8 445.0 1,201.0 
Banking, insurance, and other commercial 
SELVICES ce cccccccrcccceccccvcccssccescncccccos 142.4 120.6 21.8 142.0 120.2 21.8 138.1 
Transportation and StCOragesercccccecereeccevees 504.8} 489.0 15.8 500.6} 485.0 15.6 483.5 
CommunicationsS..cccccccccccscccccsccsescccecscce Wel 49.7 21.4 71.90 49.6 21.4 68.8 
Public administration.:..cccccccscecoccccoseccee 320.4} 267.8 52.6 319.0} 266.4 52.6 305.0 
Public and commercial finance....cccecccecceees 376.3} 247.3 129.0 375.4 246.6 128.8 349.4 
Recreation S€rvices.ccccccccccccccccccccccccoce 55.2 42.8 12.4 54.4 42.3 12.1 51.2 
Personal Servicescccccccccccccccsccccccccsccere 886.2) 286.9 599.3 878.8 282.9 595.9 859.7 
Unclassified. ccccccccccccvestoesveccedsessveces 58.3 43.2 15.1 33.7 26.5 Te2 25.3 


























Source: Encuesta Sobre Poblacién Activa, 1965 (Madrid, Instituto 





143, 145, and 154, 





Nacional de Estadf{stica), 1966, pp. 141- 












































Table 4. Spain. Hours Worked per Week, by Industry and Sex, 1965 
[Labor force survey | 
Average hours per 
Total hours (thousands)1/ person in the 
Industry = labor force 2/ 
Both : Both 
PR Male Female Ee Male | Female 
A11  Spdust ries. sso» 10:90 0:09:0 600 6.09 04,0060 4.9'0000 6902 LARS een Lemos os) 1 137. 083.9 47.8 48.0 47.0 
Agriculture, livestock, hunting, and forestry...eee+eeee) 198,782.9 | 157,066.0 41,716.9 49.5 49.6 48.9 
Fishingeccccccccccccccccccccccsecscccsesecsseccsscccseee 5,052.2 4,887.6 164.6 | 47.6 | 47.8] 42.2 
Coal Mining. ccccccvcscvccccccccccccceccsevssceessssescee 3,762.7 3,726.0 36.7 | 42.9 | 43.0] 41.2 
Other mining and quarrying.ccccccccccccvvececcsecesevece 3,564.5 3,501.8 62.7 | 45.5 | 45.5] 45.2 
Manufacturing: 
Food, beverages, and tobacco..cocccecccccccccccseseves| 17,956.25 13,067.9 4,888.6 46.8 48.6 42.8 
TEXCL1LOS. cccccccvccccccccescscsccccccccoccccccescccecse| 14,824.5 6,540.0 8,284.5 | 46.41 47.5 | 45.6 
Leather products, including footwear....csceccccccceceee| 18,813.6 6,596.0 12,217-6 45.8 46.7 45.3 
Wood products, including furniture.....ceecccccececeee| 12,740.9 | 12,102.4 638.5 | 46.9! 47.1 44.5 
Paper and Cardboard. cccccccccccccccccsccveccccscccces 1,736.1 1,255.6 480.5 | 45.8! 46.1 45.2 
Printing, publishing, and related industrieS...eceeese 4,239.4 3,511.6 727.9 | 46.6 | 47.0 | 44.8 
Chemicals, rubber products, and petroleum and 
COAL derivatives..ccccccccccscccsscvesecvscsvvscsces 9,223.3 7,065.9 2,157.4] 47.1 47.8 | 44.9 
Glass, ceramics, and clay construction productS....ee. 7 7SkRo 7,304.4 426.6 | 46.9 | 46.9] 45.8 
Metal products, excluding machinery....ccccccescceccee| 20,223.6 | 19,069.9 1,153.7 | 46.8] 46.9 | 44.4 
Machinery and electrical productS..ccoccccccrccccccecs 9,101.8 7,874.6 1,227.2 | 46.6 | 46.74 45.8 
Transportation equipment.ccccccccccccveccccccccscccscce! 12,002.1 11,628.9 373.2! 45.1 |] 45.1 | 43.9 
Other manufacturing industrieS...cccccccccccccscvccces 3,707.8 2,801.7 906.1 ; 46.9] 47.5] 45.3 
Construction and public workS..cccccceccccccccccccccccee| 42,680.4 | 42,216.6 463.8 | 45.6 | 45.6] 44.0 
Electric, gas, water, and sanitary serviceS....ccccccccce 4,454.0 4,271.8 182.2 46.9 47.1 43.0 
Wholesale and retall trade. .ccsscccescoveccieccccceccecce! 97593506 |. 37,489.9 | 20,445.5 | 47,5! 48.5] 45,8 
Banking, insurance, and other commercial services.....+.| 6,226.2 5,321.4 904.8 | 44.6] 45.2] 41.6 
Transportation and Storage. cocccccccccccerevccccceeeces| 24,664,3 23,953.2 701.1 49.9 50.1 44,2 
Communications. cccccccccccccccevcsccecvcvessccccscvecess 3,246.4 2,213.0 1,033.4] 46.4] 45.6] 48.3 
Public administration. ...ccccccccvcccccccccccccccccccccce|! 18,318.5 16,280.1 2,038.4 45.0 45.9 38.7 
Public and commercial finance..cccccsecccccccccccccccces| 15,481.7 10,731.7 4,750.0} 41.7 44.4 36.8 
Recreation SETViCeS.cccccccccccccccccvcccccccccccscvceee 2,241.6 1,760.1 481.5} 41.3 | 41.9] 39.0 
POrgdnal -SOrviCes.pcsrpccorcsesseeecsevsnsgoodecenceeceel GPysueeD | L9,223~3 | SL, EG8.7 ) 58/7 | oben |, Ieee 
UNKNOWN. cocccccccccccccccecccccccecccccereeceecesoeeeees 1,215.6 903.8 311.8} 20,9.| 20.7 | 21.6 
1/ For persons having more than 1 job, includes only Source: Encuesta Sobre Poblacidn Activa, 1965 
the hours worked in the principal job. (Madrid, Instituto Nacional de Estadfstica), 1966, 
2/ Total hours divided by the total number of persons p. 156. 


in the labor force, excluding military conscripts. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 


may not equal totals. 
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Table 5. Spain. 


[Labor force survey. 


In thousands | 





Employed Persons, by Hours Worked 1/ During the Survey Week 
and Class of Worker, 1965 















































Persons who worked-- 
All Persons 
Class of worker jemployed| not at 1-14 | 15-29 | 30-39 | 40-44 | 45-48 | 49-54 | 55-59 
persons | work 2/ hours hours hours hours hours hours hours 
All employed 
personS.......| 11,782.7 451.5 107.8 394.8 782.0 897.8 | 4,909.2 |1,521.2 420.6 
EmployerS.sececceoes 317.1 5.4 3.3 10.2 16.4 20.6 105.4 51.0 14.9 
Professionals and 
independent 
businessmen 3/....| 2,349.7 43.4 31.0 108.4 178.5 123.7 575.9 435.9 113.9 
Independent 
workers 3/.ccceeee 221.2 8.8 5.0 15.5 24.2 11.6 70.6 40.3 6.0 
Wage and salary 
WOTKErS.ceeecceeee| 7,109.1 312.9 45.8 179.1 433.9 656.5 | 3,723.8 659.0 210.3 
Private sector..| 6,401.6 274.4 38.4 144.4 292.6 570.3 | 3,459.5 615.2 194.0 
Public sector... 707.5 38.5 7.4 34.7 141.3 86.2 264.3 43.8 16.3 
Family workers 4/...| 1,770.9 75.0 22.0 80.3 128.4 85.1 430.9 333.9 75.3 
Unknown. .eccccccsecs 14.7 6.0 of 1.3 6 3 2.6 1.1 «2 
1/ For persons having more than 1 job, includes only Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
the hours worked in the principal job. may not equal totals. 
2/ Includes military conscripts. 
3/ Persons who have no employees or who are only Source: Encuesta Sobre Poblacién Activa, 
assisted by family members who do not receive a regular (Madrid, Instituto Nacional de Estadfstica), 1966, 


salary. 
4/ Includes unpaid family workers and those who re- 
ceive some salary less than the prevailing rate. 


Table 6. Spain. 


p. 155. 





Registered Unemployed, by Sex, 1961-66 




















Year and month Both Male Female 
sexes 

L9Glicicvccvsacdseviceccccccscoceceses 124,578 110,982 13,596 
1962.66. ccclccdeeecccnt.0sse6becteseed 97,777 84,771 13,006 
19G3iic cc cceeetale aticledadaes de ceudend 100,182 82,126 18,0556 
T9GG . cccccccccceteccoccttsccccesied 129,644 108,150 21,494 
19650 ccccdwecccevecdasceseeeoeeveet 147,074 125,784 21,290 
1965: October. .cccccccccccccccccce 142,608 122,195 20,413 
November. .cccccccccccccccces 158,165 135,551 22,614 
December. .ccccccccccccccccce 145,818 124,452 21,366 

1966: Januaryerccccccccccccccccece 154,646 133,307 21,339 
February cccccccccccccccccces 159,059 137,118 21,941 

March. ccoccccccevecscccccsccce 134,807 112,371 22,436 
April. cccccccccccccccccvecce 126,672 105,773 20,899 

Mays dctaccoccvegessccuseeces 111,333 . 91,566 19,767 

JOUR cs ccccccccedvevedscedvend 103,253 83,490 19,763 

JULY cccccccccccccccccccccces 104,599 84,962 19,637 
AUQUSE  cecccccccccccceececes 106,780 87,109 19,671 
September...sscccccccccccece 107,792 87,522 20,270 
October. scscsscccoscecccdese 116,630 95,913 20,717 
Source: Boletin Mensual de Estadfstica (Madrid, Instituto Nacional de 





Estadfstica), November 1966, p. 123. 






































Table 7. Spain. Average Hourly Earnings of Wage and Salary Workers, 
by Industry, 1965-First Quarter 1966 
[In pesetas 1/] 
1965 1966, 
Industry lst 2d 3d 4th first 
quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 
Col MINTAE » ois. coos cnt en dsc ccectvseaseeesbe 30.9 34.1 38.6 41.6 36.6 
Metallic mineral mining........sscccccesceees 20.3 19.7 23.2 24.7 24.1 
Nonmetallic mineral mining.............eee0- 21.9 22.7 26.0 26.4 24.5 
Food, beverages, and tobacco........-eeeeeees 17.4 18.0 19.8 20.0 19.6 
MUCIAOR Ces 5 6 S66 TSS BN SU 0860.50 02 0:56 0s pb aees 17.6 18.0 22.4 20.4 18.9 
Lesther, @h0es, and Clothing. .:....0scssccccccs 13.3 14.0 16.4 17.4 16.6 
tageber, Cork, ‘and furhiture. 22. icd.n.cseesced 15.4 16.7 18.0 17.7 17.1 
Paper afd paper PLOGUCES sisi. csvccsceccccecs 19.8 19.8 22.9 25.6 22.4 
Publishing and printing... ....2...ccsvscscoes 21.7 22.4 26.0 26.2 25.4 
ROE POM OOOHO Ss 5 5.5 hie Seis 0 0G S WSS ee cc noe 22.9 30.9 38.9 32.7 28.4 
oo Tt BOPP Te PET ELEC SOLeETELEL CLE reer Le 21.3 22.6 26.1 27.2 25.2 
Petroleum, coal, and nonmetallic mineral 
oe eee Ly te rerety Ty Pe eer er SEER 17.8 16.9 20.0 19.8 19.6 
Basic metal industry, metal products, 
machines, and transportation material.... 21.2 22.7 26.7 25.7 25.0 
CORT CEE OIG 5 0 10 0.0.5 45s 0:5 0's 2:0'9'5 0.0 6 0'00.000 9 0:R 09% 13.3 16.1 16.9 17.7 17.5 
Electricity, gas, and steam..........e.eeceee 25.0 26.4 28.2 33.0 31.8 
IOs 5 Sie's si bs 6 open 6 bie bb 00's's 00 4.0:4:0-0 05% 16.9 17.1 19.5 20.5 20.0 
Banking ond: Cinance. 56 os06s ssc encccecesccnecs 34.2 36.7 53.8 46.4 44.8 
BOGUURNOD S655 5s 55a 0 bench eso Gbesde cesses tae 31.1 31.5 38.6 42.2 37.9 
1/ Exchange rate: 60 pesetas=US$1 (par value). Source: Boletfn Mensual de Estad{stica (Madrid, 


Table 8. Spain. 





Instituto Nacional de 


142-149. 


by Industry and Sex, First Quarter, 1966 


[In pesetas 1/] 


Estadfstica), August 1966, pp. 


Average Hourly Earnings of Wage and Salary Workers, 


























Food 
aintng mains Leather,] Lumber, Paper |publish- 
f k d Non- ones Tex- shoes, cork, and ing and 
Class of worker and sex Coal Metallic anvavice = tiles ani and paper ocduias 
minerals) | js nerals ea clothing] furniture] products 
Wage and salary workers.| 36.6 24.1 24.5 19.6 18.9 16.6 17.1 22.4 25.4 
Salary Workers 
Technical experts: 
Engineers and graduate aides.. 73.5 69 .6 76.6 60.7 59.8 51.0 55.8 91.1 62.7 
Specialists and assistants...| 59.5 42.7 54.1 43.3 37.8 40.8 43.1 53.4 50.4 
Other technical workers: 
Office and laboratory........ 39.5 30.8 30.6 33.1 33.9 28.6 28. 36.8 54.3 
FOCCOLY occ c cs ccvcveseeccosese 50.1 32.5 32.0 31.4 28.7 33.4 29.1 37.2 44.5 
Administrators: 
Executives. ccccccccccscesseces 42.2 38.4 43.7 43.2 42.4 31.4 32.5 61.9 52.1 
OFEictials.cccccccccccccsccces 32.2 27.4 28.1 32.6 29.0 26.3 26.5 38.0 34.6 
ASSISTANCE. cccccccccccersecee 23.3 16.6 18.1 18.4 16.2 16.2 14.4 19.6 20.0 
Clerical workers: 
MDG sos 0.50 0'cid oo nrme ene i tess 24.3 20.8 21.0 20.4 20.2 21.8 18.6 23.4 22.3 
POROUS cc o.600 60.60:0:0.0:0 0.6.09 0 000 19.8 13.1 15.0 15.4 15.1 16.2 13.2 -- 15.8 
Wage Workers 
First class skilled workers 
and foremen: 
LE Ferre were ee ee ee ee 45.6 28.8 29.0 24.4 25.5 22.1 22.3 26.3 32.0 
ft eee rrr ier i -- -- -- 14.3 17.3 16.7 16.0 18.3 23.2 
Second and third class skilled 
workers: 
MOIR. coc ccvcnevovewccrecvseens 32.8 25.5 24.5 20.4 20.4 19.5 18.4 21.1 24.2 
Femple.....eeeceeeeecccrecees -- -- -- 15.1 15.7 14.7 Ww .7 15.9 17.2 








See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 8. Spain. 
by Industry and Sex, First Quarter, 1966--Continued 


Average Hourly Earnings of Wage and Salary Workers, 













































































2/ Includes nonmetallic mineral products. 


3/ Includes metal products, 
portation material. 


machinery, and trans- 142-149. 





[In pesetas 1/] 
Mining aa Leather,| Lumber, Paper | publish- 
Class of worker and sex Metallic} %0®- ages, | Tex- | shoes, cork, and ing and 
Coal metallic and tiles and and paper printing 
minerals! | jnerals ccbeced clothing |furniture| products 
Wage Workers--Con. 
Specialized unskilled laborers: 
Male.......-. h ge stay gece eure: 30.4 23.8 23.7 18.8 18.7 17.4 17.0 18.7 21.1 
DROID kc ccnsvavceercercccnees -- -- -- 14.0 13.4 13.9 14.4 15.4 17.8 
Unskilled laborers: 
WE cv ces eceec eect ececsevee 25.5 20.3 17.8 16.5 9 16.1 12.9 16. 20 
Female ....ccccccccccccccccvee -- 15.9 -- 11.8 12.2 12.5 12.0 14.7 15.1 
Apprentices and assistants: 
PEST eee eRe 17.8 10.3 9.8 9.5 11.0 8.5 8.1 10.8 11.0 
Female ..cccccccccivccccccccscs -- 9.5 -- 9.2 8.4 7.4 7.8 9.8 9.5 
Elec- 
nininks ‘el Neietiincs olan Wale Rubber | Chemi “Ear as Basic |Construc-| tricity, | Com- — Insur- 
products}; cals metal 3/ tion gas, and| merce ance 
coal 2/ finance 
= steam 
Wage and salary workers. 28.4 25.2 19 .6 25.0 17.5 31.8 20.0 44.8 37.9 
Salary Workers 
Technical experts: 
Engineers and graduate aides| 127.1 76.0 91.3 86.3 65.5 124.0 80.3 91.6 60.8 
Specialists and assistants. 80.8 50.6 67.9 58.6 37.6 70.6 52.5 78.6 37.5 
Other technical workers: 
Office and laboratory...... 42.5 31.1 41.7 36.9 30.8 49.1 37.2 76.1 49.3 
BRGROLY ooic kw See cs ccc scets 46.3 38.1 35.7 39.7 31.0 45.9 -- 38.0 -- 
Administrators: 
Executives......ccccccccees 80.5 49.8 42.2 51.0 38.8 65.4 44.5 71.6 62.8 
OFFI CIGLS...0. sc ccccccccccces 46.2 32.0 28.8 32.7 24.8 37.8 27.8 47.9 43.5 
ASSISLANES... ccc ccescccecs 25.6 18.9 16.6 18.5 16.8 28.8 16.1 34.2 22.2 
Clerical workers: 
Male... cccccccvcce ch cees. owe 34.2 24.0 25.8 24.2 14.3 29.2 19.4 32.0 23.4 
WOES oC Saccds cece thteeeoes 39.1 16.6 15.6 21.3 11.6 16.5 -- 22.5 -- 
Wage Workers 
First class skilled workers 
and foremen: : 
OS eRe Se eae ae eee ee 30.6 28.1 23.5 28.0 21.8 29.0 22.1 44.4 29.5 
BOMBIG 6 vies cece ccs cice ¥ees0 25.0 16.7 18.7 -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Second and third class 
skilled workers: 
MARGE. Siac ces wosoww eet wena 23.1 23.9 21.8 23.6 18.0 24.0 18.8 38.2 -- 
POON os a ob cece bs ceases 18.6 12.6 14.2 -- -- -- 14.5 “* -- 
Specialized unskilled 
laborers: 
MALO siccccccccvecccosccceses 26.7 22.5 18.8 24.0 16.3 22.1 17.2 31.1 16.3 
Female... .cccccccccces Soe 14.8 20.1 14.8 20.1 -- -- -- id -- 
Unskilled laborers: 
MALG@ ic 6 sc cde cists cbse se ete 20.3 18.5 15.0 19.4 14.4 20.0 15.4 25.8 -- 
PGMA IG ai soos ce ca sescnanecieis 13.3 13.9 13.5 16.4 13.3 -- 11.8 -- -- 
Apprentices and assistants: 
Male. ..ccccccccccccccccecses 11.0 11.5 9.3 8.3 8.5 10.0 7.2 19.5 8.1 
Female ...ccsccceccccccsccce 8.2 7.9 11.1 10.4 9.1 -- -- -- -- 
1/ Exchange rate: 60 pesetas=US$1 (par value). Source: Boletfn Mensual de Estadfstica (Madrid, 
Instituto Nacional de Estadfstica), August 1966, pp. 
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Table 9. Spain. Cost-of-Living Index, 1961-1966 
[Index: 1958=100] 
Miscellaneous 
General Household 
Year and month Kaieoe Food Clothing Rent expenditures 1/ items and 
= services 2/ 
Items priced (number)....... 227 100 36 1 33 57 
Item weights (percent)...... 100.0 55.3 13.6 5.0 8.2 17.9 
1961. ccccccccecccccvcccccscveccecce 111.3 110.2 109.0 104.6 109.9 118.6 
1962. cccccvcccccccccccccccsscecces 117.6 118.7 113.6 111.2 112.1 121.6 
1963. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 127.9 130.6 124.8 116.1 120.9 128.1 
1964. cccccccccccccvcvccccecccconce 136.8 137.2 141.7 122.6 130.4 138.8 
1965. ccccccccccvccccccccccccccceee 154.9 158.9 159.6 135.5 139.7 151.2 
1965: November..ccccccccccccecece 160.4 163.1 167.8 141.5 143.4 159.4 
December. ..cccccccccscccece 161.3 164.7 167.8 141.5 143.4 159.5 
1966: January. .cocccccccccccccecs 161.0 164.2 167.8 141.5 143.5 159.6 
February .ccoccccccccccccccs 160.9 162.4 169.5 143.1 143.9 162.4 
Marche cccccccccccccccccvece 160.9 162.3 169.8 143.4 144.0 162.5 
APEiloscccccccccscccccccces 162.4 164.9 170.1 143.7 143.4 162.5 
MAY cc cccccccccccccccccccccs 164.8 167.2 173.7 146.1 145.0 165.1 
JUNE. ccccses ee ceccvcceccccs 165.1 167.5 173.9 146.1 145.0 165.2 
July cccccccccvcccscccccvccs 165.0 167.1 175.2 146.2 145.2 165.3 
AUQUBE. cccccccccccccccccccs 165.3 166.3 176.8 147.5 146.2 167.1 
September... cccccccccccccce 164.8 165.1 177.1 147.8 146.2 167.4 
October. cccccccccccccccece 165.8 166.5 178.2 147.8 146.3 167.8 
November. .cccccccccccccvecs 168.7 168.4 184.4 150.7 147.7 172.7 
1/ Water, fuel, andelectricity (weight, 5.6 percent) cent), and domestic service, urban transportation, 


and furniture and other household goods (2.6 percent). 
2/ Medical expenditures (weight, 1.9 percent), per- 


sonal care (1.9 percent), education 


(2.3 percent), 


recreation and railroad fares (2.8 percent), insurances 
(1.6 percent), tobacco (1.8 percent), coffee houses 
and bars (1.4 percent), cleaning materials (1.6 per- 
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communication, and gifts (2.8 percent). 


Source: 


Boletin Mensual 


de Estadfstica (Madrid, 





Instituto Nacional de 


p. 194, 


Estad{stica), 


November 1966, 
























































Table 10, Spain. Average Family Consumption Expenditures, by Item, March 1964-March 1965 
Expenditures (in pesetas) 1/ Percent distribution 
7 National Rural Urban National Rural Urban 
average average 
Al1] itemScccccccccccecee 79,055 60,896 92,273 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Food and beverageS..cccccccecs 38,469 33,304 42,227 48.6 54.7 45.8 
Cereal productS.cccccccccoocs 6,247 6,642 5,960 7.9 10.9 6.5 
Vegetables..cececccceceecece 4,642 4,378 4,835 5.9 7.2 562 
Fruiteccccccccccccccccccccce 2,200 1,320 2,855 2.8 2.1 3.1 
Meat cccocsseetcccccccccccess 8,675 6,537 10,227 10.9 10.7 11.1 
FiGhscscccvcccesocvccesegcees 3,131 2,091 3,888 4.0 3.4 4.2 
WR ica ccusnsndecstaceuunss 2,380 2,115 2,573 3.0 3.5 2.8 
Milk productS.ccccccccvcsece 3,282 2,629 3,758 4.2 4.3 4.1 
Oils and fatS..ccccccccccccee 3,572 3,646 3,518 4.5 6.0 3.8 
Sugar and candy.cecccececces 1,464 1,379 1,524 1.9 2.3 1.7 
Other food productsS....ccoee 264 243 278 e3 34 3 
Coffee, aromatic beverages.. 807 638 931 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Wine, beer, Liquor..ccoceeee 1,531 1,554 1,515 1.9 2.6 1.6 
Nonalcoholic beverages..cce. 274 150 365 03 3 4 
Clothing and footwear..cecceee 11,773 9,451 13,464 14.9 15.5 14.6 
Rent and repairsS..ccccccccccce 5,832 3,440 7,574 7.4 5.6 8.2 
Household expenditures...ceee.e 7,295 4,889 9,046 9.2 8.0 9.8 
Fuel and Light...ccccccccecee 2,869 2,156 3,387 3.6 3.5 3.7 
Furniture and appliances.... 2,529 1,692 3,139 3.2 2.8 3.4 
Maintenance.ceccccccccccecces 1,897 1,041 2,520 2.4 1.7 27 
Other expenditures...cccccccce 15,083 9,719 18,988 19,1 16.0 20.6 
Personal Care.eccecccccccces 917 575 1,166 1.2 1.0 1.3 
Medical caresceccocvcccvecess 1,962 1,747 2,119 2.5 2.9 2.3 
Transportation. ..occcccccece 2,799 1,723 3,582 3.5 2.8 3.9 
Communication.ssccccccccescce 166 44 254 e2 ol 3 
Education. cccccccccccsccccce 1,228 651 1,649 1.6 1.1 1.8 
Entertainment.cccccecccccece 2,189 995 3,058 2.8 1.6 3.3 
TODAGEO. 6 4:64 ocsenvasennewes 1,307 1,067 1,481 1.7 1.7 1.6 
Other goods and services.... 4,515 2,917 5,679 5.6 4.8 6.1 
Vacations..cccscccrcesevecsesse 603 93 974 8 o2 1.0 
1/ Exchange rate: 60 pesetas=US$1 (par Source: Encuesta de Presupuestos Familiares 


value). 








(Madrid, Instituto Nacional de Estad{stica), 
1965, pp. 14-16 and 20-22. 





QUARTERLY REVISIONS TO U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING 
COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


Editor's Note.--All questions regarding these indexes should be directed to 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Foreign Labor and Trade. 


Explana- 


tion of changes in indexes from one time period to another is not available. 


The following table presents recent revisions to 
the indexes of living costs in a number of for- 
eign cities compared with Washington, D.C., 
compiled by the U.S. Department of State. The 
complete list of indexes was published in the 
October 1966 issue of Labor Developments Abroad 
(pp. 17-22), together with an explanation of the 
definitions and methods followed in constructing 
the indexes. Revisions are published quarterly 





in the January, April, and July issues. 

The Department of State computes four measures 
for each post--the local relative and the local 
index, both of which reflect local market prices; 


and the effective relative and the effective 
index, which reflect pricing factors peculiar to 
U.S. Government employees. The local and the 
effective relatives are based on the expenditure 
pattern of an American employee living in Wash- 
ington, D.C, The local and the effective indexes 
represent an expenditure pattern of an Amer- 
ican living in the foreign post. 


Local Relative, The local relative is acom- 
parison of foreign costs of the items reported 
by each post with the cost of similar items in 
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Washington, D.C., using an expenditure pattern 
that would be used by an American Government 
employee living in Washington, D.C. This repre- 
sents a comparison of price levels at the post 
and in Washington, but not necessarily a com- 
parison of living costs. 


Local Index. The local index is a comparison 
of foreign costs of the items reported by each 
post with the cost of similar items in Washing- 
ton, D.C., using the expenditure pattern of an 
American living in the foreign post, according 
to an American pattern of living, for weighting 


the foreign prices. 
This is ahigher figure thanthe local relative 


‘because of the inclusion in the local index of 
additional "use factors"; for example, the cost 
of additional servant time and maintenance, 
spoilage of food due to humid climate or un- 
sanitary handling, additional clothing required 
because of climate or harsh cleaning methods, 
additional medical expenses, etc. This index 
is based on the assumption that all commodities 
required (e.g., meat, clothing, toothpaste) are 
purchased at local retail markets and prices. 

This index is used by many nongovernmental 
organizations in determining what, if any, cost- 
of - living allowances should be given their employ- 
ees stationed abroad. 


Effective Relative. The effective relativ 
is the same as_ the local relative except that 
it includes factors peculiar toU.S. Government: 
employees; for example, the right touse special 
facilities, such as commissaries, post exchanges, 
etc., and the right to have certain goods im- 
ported tax free. 





Effective Index. The effective index is the 
same as the local index except that it'also re- 
flects factors peculiar to U.S. Government em- 
ployees. This index is used by the U.S. Govern- 
ment in determining what "post" allowance should 
be given to Government employees stationed abroad. 





In making this information available, the De- 
partment of State emphasizes that the indexes 
are compiled solely to assist in establishing 
allowances for U.S. civilians employed by the 
Government in foreign countries and should be 
used only by those persons who are thoroughly 
familiar with the composition and limitations of 
the indexes. These indexes are not appropriate 
for comparing living costs of Americans in the 
United States with those of nationals of a for- 
eign country. As these indexes represent place- 
to-place comparisons, they cannot be used for | 
measuring changes from one time to another. 


Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 
[Washington, D.C.=100] 





Exchange rate 


Local Effective 





Post and country 
Unit 


Number 
per USS$1 


Relative Relative 





Accra, Ghana Cedi 
Aden, Aden Dinar 
Benghazi, Libya £ 
Canberra, Australia Aust. $ 
Fort Lamy, Chad 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
Kuwait, Kuwait 

Libreville, Gabon 


Rand 
Dinar 
CFA fr. 
Sol 
Escudo 
Peseta 
Peso 
Can. $ 


Luanda, Angola 
Madrid, Spain 
Manila, Philippines 
Montreal, Canada 
Moscow, U.S.S.R Ruble 
Niamey, Niger CFA fr. 
Nicosia, Cyprus £ 
Ottawa, Canada Can. $ 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Cruzeiro 
San Pedro Sula, Honduras Lempira 
Santiago, Chile Escudo 
Seoul, Korea Won 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras Lempira 
Tripoli, Libya £ 
Yaounde, Cameroon CFA fr. 








0.8561 
0.3571 Oct 
0.3571 Oct 
0.8928 Oct 
CFA fr. |245 
0.7143 Nov 
0.3584 Aug 


Nov 


Sep 


Nov 
Jul 
Oct 
Oct 
Dec 
Sep 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Sep 
Dec 
Jan 
Oct 
Aug 
Aug 
Oct 
Dec 




















Source: 


U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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FOREIGN LABCR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 1365 Ontario St., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44114; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No,: BLS Report No.: 
241. Austria. 40 cents. 240. Mexico. 45 cents. 
218. Bolivia. 30 cents, 282. Morocco. 45 cents. 
264. Burma. 40 cents. 258. New Guinea. 50 cents. 
227. Ceylon. 35 cents. 265. Nicaragua. 50 cents. 
217. Colombia. 35 cents. 271. Pakistan. 45 cents. 
220. Costa Rica. 30 cents. 253. Philippines. 50 cents. 
242. Ecuador. 35 cents. 269. Saudi Arabia. 35 cents. 
280, El Salvador. 30 cents. 289. Spain. 50 cents. 
29&. Ethiopia. 40 cents. 285. Sweden. 40 cents. 
223. Guatemala. 25 cents. 268. Taiwan. 45 cents. 
244. Haiti. 40 cents. 267. Thailand. 40 cents. 
189. Honduras. 30 cents. 294, Tunisia. 40 cents. 
276, Iran. 40 cents. 239. Turkey. 45 cents. 
221. Iraq. 30 cents. 275. United Arab Republic. 50 cents. 
290. Laos. 40 cents. 270. U.S.S.R. 50 cents. 
304, Lebanon. 50 cents. 212. Venezuela. 30 cents. 
297. Libya. 30 cents. 250. Yugoslavia. 40 cents. 
274. Malaysia and Singapore. 55 cents. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64, BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents. 

ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. BLS Bulletin 1384, 40 cents. 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents. 

LABOR IN PERU. BLS Report 262. 40 cents. 

UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65. BLS Bulletin 
1518. 30 cents. 

WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 


STUDY. $1. 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


LABOR IN-- LABOR IN-- 
Brazil. BLS Report 191. Indonesia. BLS Report 246. 
Chile. BLS Report 224. Nigeria. BLS Report 261. 
Colombia. BLS Report 222. Sudan. BLS Report 182. 


Cyprus. BLS Report 243. 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No.: 
248, The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. 
263. Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. 
283. Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. 
302. How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries. 


LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--51 countries. 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries, 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. BLS Report 210. 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. BLS Report 311. 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20212 
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